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SAILING ON THE KENTUCKY. 





Swirt as a moving shadow, 
Our light boat cleaves the tide ; 

The pale rocks rush hke phantoms by, 
As down the stream we glide. 

*Tis strange—-there is no zephyr, 
The glassy waves to curl; 

No snow-white sails above us, 
Their swelling sheets unfurl : 

Yet onward with the current, 
With silent speed we sweep ; 

The sea-bird with a bolder flight, 
Skims not the foaming deep. 


The sunlight glitters freely. 
But not for us it shines ; 

It runs not o’er our shaded track, 
In bright and quivering lines. 

The summer wind is pleasant, 
And faint with perfume blows ; 

It stoops not to the cheerless stream, 
That now before us flows 

The birds are singing sweetly, 
Where laden boughs are stirr'd ; 

The musick of their happy tones, 
May here be rarely heard 


Pale, desolate and lofty, 
The tall cliffs rear their forms ; 
Shielding the dark and sunken wave, 
From sunshine and from storms ; 
Rising like giant bulwarks, 
To yon far line of sky, 
Which, through the narrow vista, 
Gleams brightly on the eve— 
Brightly as hopes of heaven, 
On weary pilgrims soul, 
When, from the darkness of the world, 
He looks upon his goal. 8. 





TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ VIVIAN GREY.” 

Tue European travellers who journey to the Holy City from the 
sea-coast, over the rich plain of Ramle, and through the mountainous 
defiles of Judah, find difficulty in suppressing the disappointment 
they experience at the first sight of Jerusalem. Reachong the sum- 
mit of a ragged mountain, you observe, in the plain immediately be- 
fore you, a small walled town, its edifices entirely concealed by the 
fortification, which rises from a stony soil in the midst of dark and 
savage hills 

But enter Palestine from Arabia, and journey from the Dead Sea 
through the range of mountains terminated by the Mount of Olives, 
and you can still gaze from that celebrated eminence upon a pros- 
pect which may recall, with some play of the imagination, the lost 
city of David. 

Jerusalem is built upon the sloping, but hilly brow of a mountain, 
inferiour in elevation to Olivet. From this last position, therefore, 
you cancommand the whole prospect of the city. It appears before 
you, in form an irregular square, between two and three miles in 
circumference, and is entirely surrounded by a turreted wall, of the 
tume of the crusaders, about fifty feet in height, flanked by square 
towers, and also protected by high loopholes for archery. The east- 
ern side of the city, which is the one opposite Olivet, crests a deep, 
natrow, and precipitous ravine, forming, with the Mount of Olives, 
the gloomy vale of Jehosaphat; the southern wall intersects the 
summit of Mount Sion; the northern runs over the plain; the ex- 
treme distance is formed by some barren summits rising over the 
turrets of the western wall 

The masses of dwellings, built of bright stone, with domed or 
terraced roofs, the gates, the castle, the convents of the Latin, Ar- 
menian and Greek Christians, the two cupolas of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, the mosques and minarets, but, above all, the spler- 
did pile built upon the supposed site of the temple, and which, with 
ts gardens, and arcades, and courts, and fountains, may fairly be 
described as the most imposing of Moslemin fanes : all these form 
3 fine picture, and, contrasting with the stony desolation of the sur- 
rounding country, would afford a fit subject for the magical pencil of 
our Martin ] 

I entered Jerusalem by the gate of Bethlehem. Accustomed to 
oriental cities, [ was not struck by that character of gloom and dreari- 
ness which call forth the lamentations of the lively Gauls, who, with 
ho previous experience of the East, so often sail from Marseilles to 
land at Jaffa or Alexandria. The houses are, indeed, without chim- 
heys or windows, but they are clean and massy ; the tall black obe- 
lisk-form of an occasional cypress sometimes breaks the monotony 
of their appearance ; sometimes a palm-tree, elegant and lone, rises 
from a graceful roof. The streets are, indeed, hilly, but their nar- 
Towness affords both shade and coolness 

I entered Jerusalem by the gate of Bethlehem, and claimed hos- 
pitality from the famous convent of Terra Santa. It was some time 
before the gloomy portal, which, by the by, was cased with iron, 
cautiously opened, and I found myself in the galleried court of a 
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building of vast size, but so irregular in design that I never could 
clearly comprehend it. A janissarv attached to the convent sat in 
the court smoking ; some Franciscans, in their brown robes girt by 
a white knotted cord, lounged over the balustrade of the gallery, 
watching our entrance ; the armed pilgrims dismounting—the Arab 
grooms—the horses, pawing the cool court—and the patient 
camels, calmly crouching to be unloaded, completed the picture 

I was led through many passages, ascended a staircase, proceeded 
through a range of galleries, passed through a church, and was 
finally ushered into the presence of the procurator-general, a mild 
and aged man, dignified, and not deficient in intelligence. The at- 
tendant frar knelt and kissed the procurator’s hand as he introduced 
me. I would have followed his example, but the reverend supe- 
riour prevented me with a deprecating smile. I presented him my 
letter of introduction ; and, while he read it, his attendant opened a 
closet, and, producing a bottle and glass, offered me a cordial 

* The city is full of pilgrims,” observed the procurator, ** await- 
ing the ensuing festival of Easter. I cannot say that we are much 
troubled with them. Alas! the Latins have quite renounced the 
holy pilgrimage. You hereticks,’’ he added with a smile, ‘‘are the 
only Franks who visit us. But our ceremonies, which are now fre- 
quent and rigid, will, I fear, trouble you, if you become an inmate 
of the convent. We have a house at hand, which ts at your service ; 
and there you will be quite free. Bread and wine, and fish shall be 
regularly supplied to you from the convent ; and, if we do not offer 
you meat, do not report us in England as inhospitable, but remem- 
ber that it is Lent.” 

I thanked the courteous procurator ; and, as it was near sunset, 
I assented to his proposal of walking on the terrace of the convent 
Their extent impressed me with an idea of the great size of the 
building. We found upon the terraces several groups of brethren 
inhaling the subdued atmosphere of an eastern eve. ‘The procurator 
pointed out to me some of the most celebrated buildings of the erty 
I was more interested by the Mount of Olives, suffused with the 
reflected beams of the rich sunset 

As the twilight died away, the friars gradually withdrew to the 
refectory. The kind procurator, too, and his attendants, at length 
departed, inviting me to join them. I remained alone, for a few 
minutes, on the solitary terrace, to feel the strange and beautiful 
stillness, to mark the stars rise, as it were, in Arabia, and to re- 
member that I was at length in Jerusalem 

The next day I visited the Greek and Armenian convents. I was 
informed that the first contained two, and the latter four, thousand 
pilgrims. The Armenian convent, with its church and gardens, is 
certainly a very great establishment. It is, indeed, a little town ; 
and, on the whole, with its walls, and gates, and courts, and shops, 
reminded me of the citadel of a strong Flemish city. The church 
would appear splendid even to those accustomed to Italian temples. 
The walls and columns are entirely covered with porcelain, and rise 
out of the mest magnificent mosaick pavement | ever beheld. The 
altar of St. James, raised on the spot of his decapitation, is full of 
fanciful beauty. 

In my progress to the Armenian convent, I passed the house of 
Uriah, the pool of Bethsheba, and the palace of David. Scepticism 
ceases in Jerusalem. Each step is indeed sacred ground; there is 
not a house which has not its legend, a stone which is not hallowed, 
a cave or fountain which is not the scene of some sacred story. The 
palace of Pilate, the house of Caiaphas, the grotto in which the de- 
nying Peter wept, the spring at which the Saviour first met Mary ; 
these are only a few of the memorable spectacles which greet your 
fascinated vision and agitated mind at every step you move in the 
holy city. 

The Tower of David, the Mosque of Solomon, and above all, the 
Holy Sepulchre—these are the three remaining objects of great in- 
terest within the walls. The first is a stout fortress, with a fosse, 
the whole comparatively of modern date, and probably of the time 
of the crusades. The Mosque of Solomon, or, more correctly 
speaking, Omar, I endeavoured to enter at the hazard of my life. I 
was detected, and surrounded by a crowd of turbaned fanaticks, 
and escaped with difficulty ; but I saw enough to teel that minute 
inspection would not belie the general character I formed of it from 
the Mount of Olives. I caught a glorious glimpse of splendid courts 
and light airy gates of Saracenick triumph, flights of noble steps, 
long arcades, and interiour gardens, where silver fountains spouted 
their tall streams amid the taller cypress 

But before I completed my pilgrimage, by kneeling at the Holy 
Sepulchre, I resolved to examine “ the holy places” without the 
walls of the city 

There are no remains of ancient Jerusalem, or of the ancient Jews 
Some tombs there are which may be ascribed to the Asmonean 
princes; but all the monuments of David and Solomon, and their 
long posterity, have utterly disappeared. ‘The mountains and val- 
levs around Jerusalem are full of funereal grottos, catacombs, and se- 
pulehres. Descending Sion, you enter the Valley of Siloa, which, 
further on, as a ravine formed by Mount Moriah and Olivet, is 
called Jehosaphat. The Vale of Jehosaphat was ever the favourite 
burial-place of the Hebrews; and here, among many other tombs, 
are two of considerable size, and which, although of a corrupt Gre- 
cian architecture, are dignified by the titles of the tombs of Zacha- 
riah and Absalom 

In the rainy season, the ravine is filled by a torrent which is still 
called the brook Kedron; and which washes the grave-stones of 
thuse Hebrews fortunate enough to obtain a burial-place in the val- 
ley of their fathers. The sublime Siloah is a muddy rill ; you de- 
scend by steps to the fountain which is its source, and which is 
covered with an arch. Here the blind man received his sight; and, 
singular enough, to this very day the healing reputation of its waters 
prevails, and summons to its brink all those Arabs who suffer from 


the opthalmick affections not uncommon in this part of the world. 
Quitung the tombs of Zachariah and Absalom, you arrive at the 
sepulchre of the Virgin, who had not the good fortune to die at Je- 
rusalein, but whose body was, it is said, miraculously transported 
hither, after her death, by the apostles. An adjoiming grotto is the 
scene of ** the agony and bloody sweat.” Mass is said at the tomb 
of the Virgin by all the sects, and is a favourite spot of religious 
assembly 

Further on, you arrive at a small enclosure which you are apprised 
is the field of blood, where Judas betrayed the Son of Man with a 
kiss; and then follows the rock where the Saviour predicted the 
destruction of the temple. On this brow the Lord's prayer was 
taught, and, in yonder cave, the creed composed. Through a suc- 
cession of similar scenes, impossible to enumerate—although, per- 
haps, I should not forget the cave of the plaintive Jeremiah—! at 
length arrived at two of the principal objects of my search, the tombs 
of the Prophets, and the tombs of the Judges. These are both cav- 
ernous excavations, with small arched recesses for receiving bodies, 
but adorned by no painting and no sculpture of any kind 

The tombs of the Kings are of a more ambitious character. An 
open court, about fifty feet in breadth, and extremely deep, is exca- 
vated out of the rock. One side is formed by a portico, the frieze of 
which ts sculptured with fruit and flowers in a good Syro-Greek 
style. There is no grand portal ; you crawl into the tombs by a 
small opening on one of the sides. There are a few small chambers 
with niches, recesses, and sarcophagi, some sculptured in the same 
flowing style as the frieze. ‘This is the most important monument 
at Jerusalem ; and Dr. Clarke, who has lavished wonder and admi- 
ration on the tombs of Zachariah and Absalom, has announced the 
tombs of the Kings as one of the marvellous productions of antiquity 
But the truth is, all that we see of art in pee ne is of the most 
mean and contemptible character, exhibiting not the slightest feeling 
for the beautiful or the grand, and not for a moment to be mentioned 
with the creations of a neighbouring country. It 1s of course out of 
the question to speak of the pyramids of Memphis, and the obelisks 
of Hehopolie, the temples of Karnack, and the palaces of Luxoor, 
the gigautick cavern temples of Ipsambul, the imaginative Dendera, 
and the refined Philee; but it 1s not too much to say that there are in 
many Egyptian towns, to which the satiated traveller cannot spare 
a passing glance, more surprising monuments than in all Jerusalem 
together ; ranges of painted sepulchres infinitely more striking, from 
their extent and beauty, than the tombs of the Kings; and relicks 
of temples which must have cost more time and treasure than the 
whole valley of Je hosaphat 

And now with agitated steps of love and reverence, let us advance 
to the Holy Sepulchre. In the heart of the city, an unseemly strac- 
ture, barbarous in style and irregular in design, rises upon the holy 
ground of Calvary, an uncouth front, garnished with mean ornament, 
supporting two clumsy domes of different size, and placed at irreg- 
ular distances. IT omit all notice of the long and unsatisfactory con- 
troversy as to the real site of Calvary. Dr. Clarke maintains that 
the ancient Calvary is the modern Sion, and loudly complains that 
the present site of the sepulchre is not a mount. ‘The champions of 
its authenticity respond that the mount was levelled to make room 
for the church; and I may be allowed humbly to inquire for the au- 
thority which declares that Calvary was a mount at all 

The court of the church was crowded with the venders of relicks 
and rosaries. The genius of the place did not inspire the clamorous 
dealers with a silence becoming the solemn character of their sacred 
wares. I thought of the dove-sellers in the temple. The church 
itself is spacious, covered with a cupola, once, it is said, supported 
by rafters of cedar, and columns of marble ; but time, and fire, and 
the infidel, have shorn it of its splendour 

Around the church are the particular chapels of the various sects, 
and an infinite number of sanctuaries, and shrines, and “ holy 
places.’ The successful activity of an ingenious imagination has 
assembled under this sacred roof the spots sanctified by the most re- 
markable incidents in the life of the Lord Jesus; and, by a bold 
violation of the unity of place, the most interesting localities of the 
gospel pass before you ina succession of magical scenes. The en- 
chanted buildings are crowded with pilgrims, kneeling and gazing, 
crossing their breasts and telling their beads. All is pious bustle ; 
and the rival friars of the several monasteries are everywhere seen 
striving with an emulation which is sometimes more zealous than 
decorous 

Nearly in the ceutre of the church of the Holy Sepulchre there 
rises a very small! chapel, built, if I remember night, of various col- 
ovred marbles, but which may be truly described, both in design and 
ornament, as the most unseemly structure in the world. Entering 
this chapel, you find yourself in a cell about three yards square, cut 
out of the rock over which this chapel is raised, and flagged with 
white marble. The cell is nearly filled by a large stone, said to be 
the one on which the angel sate when the celestial messenger noti- 
fied to the two Marys that the Lord Jesus had nsen. On the oppo 
site side of this cell is a passage im the rock, in height about half a 
man’s stature, and difficult to pass, through which you enter another 
cell, also covered with marble, about eight feet square, and nearly 
filled by a tomb about a yard in height, and made in the form of an 
altar. The altar is enclosed ; over it a number of silver lamps per- 
petually burn before a small picture of the Resurrection, sullying 
the marble roof of the cell with their smoky flame, and heating the 
sanctuary with an imrmoderate fervour. <A venerable friar, with a 
long, flowing beard, whiter than the marble, sits by the side of the 
altar; before which two or three pilgrims can with difficulty find 
space enough to humble themselves ; and as they kneel, the vener- 
able friar, making on the foreheads the sign of the cross with rose- 
water, says, in a solemn voice, “ Behold the sepulchre of thy Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ, who died for thy sins '" 
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RY CHARLES DICKENS, AUTHOR OF THE “ PICKWICK PAPERS.” 


Hai to the merry autumn-days, when yellow corn-fields shine, 
Far brighter than the costly cup that holds the monarch's wine! 
Hail to the merry harvest-time, the gayest of the year, 

The time of rich and bounteous crops, rejoicing and good cheer! 


'Tis pleasant, on a fine spring morn, to see the buds expand; 
Tis pleasant, in the summer-time, to view the teeming land; 
‘Tis pleasant, on a winter's night, to crouch around the blaze; 
But what are joys like these, my boys, to autumn’s merry days! 


Then, hail to merry autumn-days, when yellow corn-fields shine, 
Far brighter than the costly cup that holds the monarch’s wine! 
And hail to merry harvest-time, the gayest of the year, 

The time of rich and bounteous crops, rejoicing and good cheer! 





Autumn leaves, autumn leaves, lie strewn around me here ; 
Autumn leaves, autumn leaves, huw sad, how cold, how drear! 
How like the hopes of childhood’s day, 
Thick-clustering on the bough! 
How like those hopes is their decay! 
How faded are they now! 
Autumn leaves, autumn leaves, lie strewn around me here ; 
Autumn leaves, autumn leaves, how sad, how cold, how drear! 


Withered leaves, withered leaves, that fly before the gale ; 
Withered leaves, withered leaves, ye tell a mournful tale 
Of love once true, and friends once kind, 
And happy moments fled : 
Dispersed by every breath of wind, 
Forgotten, changed or dead ! 
Autumn leaves, autumn leaves, lie strewn around me here ; 
Autumn leaves, autumn leaves, how sad, how cold, how drear! 


THE MISADVENTURE OF MR. HORTON. 


Mr. Morton Horton had his eccentricities, at least such was 
the opinion of his spouse, Mrs Morton Horton, who, it is also ne- 
cessary to mention, had hers. The gentleman's, indeed, existed, 
with scarcely one exception, only in her own mind; but the lady’s 
were cf the most authentick reality, and of that extreme nature 
which fright warrant a less gallant term than the one by which we 
have already denominated them. Mr. Morton Horton had been, for 
the first forty years of his life, in business—in what kind of business 
it is not necessary here to mention. By assiduity, honesty and tact, he 
had been enabled, during the period that had elapsed between his 
twentieth birthday and his sixtieth, to amass a sum of forty thousand 
pounds—a sum of money which had proved quite sufficient to in- 
duce his lady, who had been a prim schoolmistress of the ancien re- 
gime, to look over the fact of his having once stood behind a coun- 
ter, and to enter, in nght down earnest, into marriage with our hero 
Nothing could be more opposite than their respective natures, and 
therefore the habits of each of them. Mrs. Horton was of course 
accomplished, sang, played, was an artist, and a dancer—had not 
the least sympathy with any of Mr. Horton's moral likings whatever 
—and regarded arithmetick—the knowledge of which he contended 
elevated mankind nearest to the level of a god—as a chandler-shop- 
isi too horrible to be dwelt upon. Mr. Horton was a weak-minded 
man, and an easy-tempered one ; his lady was a woman of much 
decision as well as violence of character ; her heart was more like 
an acidulated drop than a sugar-cane ; (we mean with always a tine- 
ture of acrimony even in tts least bitter moments ;) a lap-dog was 
the proudest object of her affection, tobacco the ne plus ultra of her 
abominations ; and the “thing,” unless “it” wilfully opposed her 
will, or actively intruded upon her, which she beheld with the great- 
est indifference was the man to whom she had given her hand, and, 
in a legal point of view, her heart. As she had the strongest mind, 
Horton was, of course, the party ruled, for, despite the complaint 
of the ladies about their being the slaves of their lords, there is no 
doubt at al! that, as far as regards man and wife, the one of them 

ssessing the strongest mind is sure to wield the connubial sceptre 
Sesion never enjoyed himself at all, compelled, as he was, to be 
constantly keeping, as he termed it, a * sharp look-out,” lest his 
lady should surprise him in the criminal fact of following the bent 
of his inclinations. Mrs. Horton also seldom had an opportunity of 
indulging Aer particular tastes, anxious as she was to make her hus- 
band hive wholly in violation of his own nature. His friends, dis- 
tinctively so called, he never saw at his own or at their houses—his 
most intimate intercourse with the associates of his boyhood con- 
sisted now in polite bows through carriage windows, or, when alone, 
in a fearful and timid shaking of hands, which Horton was not suffi- 
ciently brave to follow up with any affectionate inquiries, apprehend- 
ing that he might thus be seduced into a disgraceful ten minutes of 
positive happiness—which, like all other ermmes, would be sure to 
meet, some day or another, with its just punishment. Our hero, our 
readers will of course infer, led a life somewhat solitary, for Mrs 
Horton was even more anxious to keep him out of the way of Aer 
friends than she was of his own—and while Mrs. Horton was scarcely 
ever at home, it never therefore entered into her head to take him 
abroad with her, even for a walk, a ride or drive, or on a visit. Hor- 
ton bore all with great patience for so long a period as nearly three 
years. ‘The day that he was sixty-four, however, it struck hun that 
for once he would venture ona little felicity. When his wife was out 
(which she was on the day in question) he at all times enjoyed a 
sort of negative happiness—but now he resolved to taste, after hav- 
ing been deprived of it so long—a little happiness atlirmative. Rash 
man! he absolutely contemplated giving a party to a set of fellows 
of his own stamp and standing in the world, with ‘‘as little nonsense 
about ‘em as learning, and quite as much money as mirth.” He 
only thought of it in the morning of the day, and by the time dinner- 
time arrived had invited sixteen tradespeople, whom he had known 
all his life, to a supper at eight o'clock. (His wife, as he was aware, 
dined with Lord and Lady . so that he had provided, supposing 
supper over at nine, for a clear four hours of downright comfort.) 

“Mr. Horton,” observed Mrs. Horton, with her usual sharpness 
of tone and bluntness of manner, * I am not going out to-night.” 

Now if Horton had been 

** Killed by five bullets from an old gun-barrel,” 


he could not have been rendered much more senseless than he was 
by the thunderbolt of the information which his wife’s sudden re- 





mark had afforded him. It was a kind of paralytick-stroke, which 
might have convulsed a rhinoceros, or one whose nerves are as ob- 
stinate as that highly solid animal's skin is reported to be. 

“Well,” replied Horton, after of course, ‘* well, my dear, of course 
you do what you like at all times, and at all times that which is cor- 
rect, but if I might presume, upon this solitary occasion, to venture 
to remark a 

“ Then you may not, sir,” interrupted Mrs. Horton. ‘ Never re- 
mark—but always keep on hearing what I have to say to you, and 
let that content you.” 

‘* Content me, Mrs. Horton,”’ whispered her husband, in a tone of 
miserable surprise, “content me! if I was always to keep on doing 
nothing but hear what you had to say, I should always have quite 
enough to content me, with two-thirds of the whole conveniently to 
spare. But I am, as perhaps I ought to be, dumb.” 

** Hear me, then,”’ observed Mrs. Horton, raising herself up as 
female magicians do in orthodox melo-dramas, “I am determined to 
beat out of you that constant propensity you have to be eternally 
playing at cribbage. Cribbage, sir, is a game offensively inotlensive. 
The best of men and the worst of men might play at cnbbage. You, 








as my husband, should never do anything whatever that is not char- | 


acterized by being in some way or another uncommon. This, I be- 
lieve, is the night that you attend your cribbage club!" 

Horton, who had forgotten the fact, replied that it was. 

‘“*T have to inform you, Mr. Horton, that, for the first time in 
your life since our melancholy union, you will not attend it,” said 
his wife, with a tone of one who anticipated an expostulatory reply. 

‘Tt was not my intention to have done so this evening,” replied 
Horton, coolly. “This is my birthday, Mrs. Horton, and in the 
bosom of my bed-room I wish to celebrate the anniversary by a few 
solemn reflections becoming an elderly gentleman.” 

“You assure me that you are not going to leave home to-night!” 

“T do.” 

“That you have not had the audacity to invite your cribbage club 
to my house !” 

“7 do.” 

“Then I shall go out to-night,” observed Mrs. Horton, and she 
left the room and closed the door. 

“ And I am very glad that you are going to-night,” said Horton, 
rubbing his knees, and mocking his wile’s tone, as he congratulated 
himself upon the fact. 

At eight o’clock Mrs. Horton and two friends had long departed, 
in our hero's carriage, for the mansion of the noble acquaintance, to 
the embellishments of whose entertainment they were about to add 
their persons and their charming manners. Horton, weak man! hav- 
ing bribed his own servants to secresy—full dressed, agitated, hope- 
ful, and alarmed, seated himself in the drawing-room, where he in- 
tended to receive the company himself, though his wife had fifty 
times told him that such a step would be highly indecorous, unless 
they were previously introduced by the footman. (The footman, 
however, he had sent with the cook to the theatre, and only the 
praiseworthy housemaid remained to wait upon the guests.) As the 
last stroke of the clock struck eight, the first guest gave his double 
knock at the hall-door. This was the adjacent chemist and the 
female adjacent chemist, who, with the contiguous grocer and the 
female contiguous grocer, passed many jokes with the housemaid 
as they were hanging up their hats and coats and leaving their bon- 
nets, shawls, boas, clogs, mufls and cloaks in the back parlour. 

To the cordial inquiry from his four friends, made at the same 
instant—when Mr. Horton, with the candle over his head to light 
them up stairs, was blinking at them through the railings of the ban- 
nisters—to the cordial quartet inquiry of * How's yourself,” Mr 
Horton blandly replied, that by the blessing of Providence he was 
*udy’—and the whole five, a few minutes afterward, entered the 
drawing-room, the four guests feeling bound to sit very upright, see- 
ing that the furniture was of the most expensive kind possible, and 
the whole room, to their back -parlour souls, awfully imposing. Kat- 
tat-tat again went the knocker—and again, and again, and again, 
and encore again—so that m about another half-hour the whole six- 
teen gentlemen had arrived that were invited—and to the horrour of 
Horton, who had contemplated no such reimforcement, eight of them 
had brought their wives, and six four children each!!! However, it 
was his birthday—so he declared that he was fond of children, and 
went about beginning the evening’s enjoyment in the most desperate 
manner. 

Time, as it has a habit of doing, went on—supper was placed upon 
the table and eaten with no litile satisfaction. Then it was that 
Horton placed a pot of foaming porter, “in its native pewter,” be- 
fore each of his friends, with a pipe ingeniously supported by the 
hand of each respective vessel. ‘Then it was that he placed his to- 
bacco-box, made of massive silver, on the table before them—and 
that, taking and placing his portion of porter to his mouth, he drank 
the health of all his friends who surrounded, * collectively and indi- 
vidually, and may,” the speaker was much affected at the latter part 
of the sentence, ** and may you, none of you, never know what it ts 
to want a half-penny!"" (A burst of grateful applause.) The che- 
mist returned thanks. A long pause ensued. * God save the king” 
succeeded, in which all the company jomed in the solas. A long 
pause. Then several songs were sung—and at about the twentieth 
the company just began to begin to feel comfortable. ** What do you 
say to a dance, my dear friends!’ proposed the host. ‘* Good again!" 
shouted the contiguous grocer—and without any particular system 
everybody began dancing, each putting into his or her motions as 
much or as little vigour and activity as seemed essential to his or 
her discretion. The joviality was immense. The very house shook 
again. ‘The dancing went on furiously. One or two of the more 
exhilarated tradesmen began to imitate the shillelah shriek of the 
Irishman—feet were banged with unnecessary strength upon the 
tloor—and because the breath of every one being about failing them, 
the turmoil set up to keep the game alive in spite of it, was propor- 
tionately tremendons. At last they all began singing mto the bar- 
gain, and singing loudly, and then they began knocking chairs about, 


and upsetting tables, and sofas, and pictures—til at last the doer | 


opened—a short pause—Mr. Horton fell to the ground with a strong 
shriek, Mrs Horton had surprised them. Not a word was uttered 
by any one—Mr. and Mrs. Horton had vanished. nobody knew how 
or where. Not a word was spoken as hats and boanets were being 
put on in the back parlour, and when the watchman called four 
o'clock, about half an hour afterward, the mansion of the Hortons 
was in silence.—From that night Mr. Horton was a greater slave to 
his wife than ever. 


Late IN THR Day.—A subscription has been opened at Seville, for 
| the erection of a monument to the memory of the celebrated Spanish 
painter, Munilo. 


OUR FLAG. 


Our flag is there ' our flag is there ! 
We'll hail it with three loud huzzas! 
Our flag is there! our flag is there! 
Behold its glorious stripes and stars! 
Stout hearts have fought for that bright flag, 
Strong hands sustained it mast-head high ; 
And oh! to see how proud il waves, ig 
Brings tears of joy to every eye. 
Our flag is there, etc. 


That flag has stood the battle’s roar, 
With foemen stout and foemen brave ; 
Strong hands have strove that flag to lower, 
And found a speedy, watery grave ! 
That flag is known on every shore, 
The standard ofa gallant band; 
Alike sustained in peace or war, 
It floats o'er freedom’s happy land. 
Our flag, ete. 
There let it wave! there let it wave! 
Be this forever freedom’s home ; 
For ‘tis the land our father’s gave, 
’Tis hallow’d ground—'tis valour's tomb ' 
Then tread it proudly :—keep the trust 
Our sires bequeath'd, those heroes brave ! 
Guard sacredly the patriot dust, 
And o’er it let the banner wave ! 
Our flag, ete. 


THORWALDSEN. 


This eminent sculptor, whose statue of Lord Byron has recently 
engrossed a considerable share of publick attention, has just com- 
pleted at Rome a work which is said to be his chef-d’@urre. It is 
a statue of Nemesis, which he was commissioned to execute under 
circumstances of peculiar interest, 

A young gentleman of the Protestant religion, named Miliers, 
was married to the daughter of one of the most distinguished Cath- 
olick families of Milan. The union was solemnized at Trieste, ), 
which city marriage between individuals of the two different faiths 
is permitted. Unhappily the nuptial festivities were soon changed 
to mourning. The bride died on the wedding-day—within a jew 
hours after the nuptial ring had been placed on her finger. This 
melancholy event plunged the two families inte the deepest grief; 
but no one was more afflicted than M. Miliers, sen. the father of the 
bereaved bridegroom. In the hope of averting the serious conse- 
quences which his inconsolable sorrow seemed to threaten, his medi- 
cal attendants recommended him to travel. He accordingly vr 
dertook a tour, in the course of which he visited Rome. ‘There he 
was introduced to Thorwaldsen, whom he commissioned to execute 
for him a statue of Nemesis, whose power he had in so marked a 
manner experienced. Thorwaldsen was inspired by the tragical 
event, and he undertook to execute for M. Miliers a bas-relief, with 
the assurance that it should be entirely the work of his own hand, 
and that he would not, as is customary, consign the minor parts to 
nis pupils. This splendid statue is just now completed, and Thor- 
waldsen’s Nemesis is the exclusive subject of conversation in Rome 

This celebrated artist, though by birth a Dane, has resided so 
long in Rome, that the Italians are inclined to claim him as their 
own. He isa fine-looking old man. His countenance is charac- 
terized by intelligence and dignity, and is so expressive that an ol- 
server at a distance may, without hearing, understand the purpose 
of his conversation from his looks. He ts tall in stature. His hair 
is almost white ; and his dress ts plain and unostentatious 

He has five a/elrers. in which numerous artists are constantly em- 
ployed. In these different apartments he passes several hours 
every day ; the rest of his time is spent in his own private study 
His house is situated on the Monte Cincio, and during the last thirty 
years he has occupied only the first story. On Sundays he receives 
company, and though visited by all the beau monde of Rome, he 
never appears in any other costume than his robe de chambre. He 
himself performs the duty of cicerone, in describing all the valuable 
objects of art, with which his apartments are literally crowded 

In his private character Thorwaldsen is a most amiable man. On 
young artists he bestows peculiar attention, and he receives them 
with almost paternal regard 

Thorwaldsen has executed duplicates of all his principal works, 
and bequeathed these duplicates to the city of Copenhagen, the place 
of his nativity. His daughter, who is married toan Italian colonel, 
is the heiress to his fortune, which, but for his generous liberality oi 
disposition, would have been immense. 








ANACREON MADE EASY. 


The dark earth drinks the heaven's refreshing rain; 
Trees drink the dew ; the ocean drinks the air; 
The sun the ocean drinks; the moon again 
Drinks her soft radiance from the suo’s bright glare. 


Since all things drink, then—earth, and trees, and sea, 
And sun, and moon, are all on quaffing set, 

Why should you quarrel, my good friends, with me, 
Because I love a pot of heavy wet? 


REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 


The following anecdote of this witty divine is too good to be lost. 
At one of the Holland-House Sunday dinner-parties, many years 
ago, Crockford’s Club, then forming, was talked of; and the noble 
hostess observed, that the female passion for diamonds was surely 
less ruinous than the rage for play among men; upon which Sydney 
Smith wrote the following unpromptu sermonet most appropriately on 
a cara: 

“Thoughtless that ‘all that's brightest fades,’ 
Unmuindtul of that Anave of spades, 
The sexton and his subs 
How foolishly we play our parts ' 
Our wees on diamonds set their hearts— 
We set our Aarts os 


AN HISTORICAL FRAGMENT. 


Suetonius and Plutarch both relate, that Junius Brutus owed lus 
life to Cesar at the battle of Pharsaha. The day before the assas- 
sination, he stood before the statue of Pompey, who had fallen by 
the avarice af him he was about te destroy, and made to it an elo- 
quent apostrophe in reference to the event. The next day after the 
catastrophe, he dined at the house of Mare Antony, who asked him 
if he had then a dagger concealed in his bosom ? “ Yes,” he replied 
“if you aspire to tyranny.” 
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“HOW DO YOU DO IT” 


“]'ve tried them all, now, Peter,’ said the widowed Mr. Sam) 
Hippet to his only son, as they sat together one evening over their | 
tea, in their comfortable little back parlour. “I've tried some of all | 
gorts, Peter—English servants, Irish servants and Scotch servants, 
and we have never been able to live comfortably with any one of 
them; have we, Peter?” 

“'Tis a melancholy fact, my dear dad,” replied the affectionate 
son, “but, after all, a fact. I vote that we do not get another one!” 

“Why, Peter, if we were to take a lesson by what has happened, 
it would certainly, in my own opinion, be extremely judicious to dis- | 
pense with them altogether, if we could.” 

“Could, my dear dad!” exclaimed Peter, “all men can always 
do everything of that sort, if they choose to do it; and, atall events, 
it is very clear that they cannot feel sure of their incapacity, until 
they have failed in the particular attempt. System, my dear dad, 
18 the great thing—the grand essential in all undertakings of this 
sort. Willingness may be looked upon, perhaps, as the second 
thing, and in willingness I include cheerfulness and good-nature. | 
The third thing is activity; and the fourth thing, my dear dad, is, to 
use a somewhat common expression, ‘never being above your office.’”’ 

‘Well done, Peter,” exclaimed Mr. Hippet, “I applaud your 
maxims, my dear boy, and, moreover, I agree with them. We'll 
make the attempt forthwith. What d’ye say, however, to engaging 
a woman just for two or three days, to put the house a little bit to 
rights and clean it, before we begin to fish for ourselves?” 

“Don't, my dear dad, don't!” rejoined Peter, in an expostulatory 
tone, and laying his hand, as he did so, emphatically upon the knee 
of his sire’s pantaloons. “ Do nothing of the sort. Let us go bang 
at the business ourselves, at once. Women who go out to work in 
that sort of manner generally have large families, and husbands who 
get drunk and are lazy; and the consequence is, that the women 
themselves always steal candles, and cheese, and soap. Some- 
umes, also, they become mysteriously possessed of brooches and 
gold pins, and after they've done their day's work, they go and stand 
with a knot of washerwomen and soldiers’ wives, and talk about 
what we've had for dinner and how often we change our clothes in 
the week. I hate a char-woman, my dear dad, and I exhort you 
not to think of one at all.” 

Now, Mr. Hippet always looked upon what Peter said as being 
fall of nothing but the deepest wisdom, and the consequence was, 
that the latter’s opinions controlled the old gentleman in the most 
absolute manner. This being the case, they both agreed not to pay 
their customary visits to the Coach and Horses that evening, but to 
scour the house down from head to foot. Now, we would wish the 
reader particularly to understand that Peter would willingly have 
taken upon himself all the duties of cook and housemaid conjoined ; 
this he was prompted to do by filial affection, and it was parental 
affection which made his father resolve not to allow him to do so, 
ond to undertake the office of cook (which was the lighter one of 
the two) himself, and to leave the more fatiguing responsibilities of 
the maid of a!l work to the muscular Peter. So, at eight o'clock, 
Mr. Hippet adjourned from the tea-table to his duties below stairs— 
Peter to his in the bed-rooms and the first-fleor front, and to scour 
down the staircase. Being, with either of them, a first attempt at 
anything of the kind, the reader will imagine that they were now 
and then a little perplexed as to the mode of accomplishing a few of 
the things which it was necessary should be done. The consequence 
was, that frequent inquiries were indulged in between them, as to 
“how such and such a thing was managed,” etc. Peter, for in- 
stance, when he began to scour the stairs, was very much bothered 
to recoliect whether it was usual to wet them over with the cloth 
before the scrubbing-brush was used, or after it hud been used; and 
the result of this dilemma was, that he was at least half an hour 
engaged in renovating the three first steps. Before he touched the 
fourth, therefore, he resolved to descend into the kitchen and ask 
“cook” if he could instruct him upon the point in question. 

“My dear Peter,” observed Mr. Hippet, who was blinking through 
his spectacles, when his son entered the room, at a dirty flat candle- 
stick which he was engaged in cleaning, “how d’ye get on with 
your work ? For my own part, I must confess that I am involved 
nthe most mysterious difficulties. Have the goodness, my dear 
Peter, to look at that flat candlestick! How, in the name of every- 
thing that is offensive to the smell and to the feel, do you take these 
mountains of tallow off this flat candlestick 27” And, as the father 
presented it to his son, the former looked up through his spectacles 
at the face of the latter, and a pause ensued—a pause of the most 
solemn bewilderment. “I've been poking at it with my pen-knife, 
Peter, for this last hour, and you see the little progress I have made.” 

“Humph !” rejoined Peter. “This, my dear dad, is undoubtedly 
an obstacle.” 

“That,” replied Mr. Hippet, “that I am aware of; but is it to be 
surmounted? Can you suggest a means of cleaning that flat can- 
dlestick ?”” ; ; 

Peter, for the space of at least five minutes, stroked his chin, 
which, in his father’s mind, was a sure sign that he was going to be 
delivered of something of the most ingemous description. 

“Til tell you what I should do with it, my dear dad,” suddenly 
exclaimed Peter, with the air of a man who feels confident of the 
success which will attend his remedy; “I should take all the can- 
Nesticks, put ‘em into a washing-tub and pump over them ull 
they're clean.” 

‘Peter, my boy,” exclaimed Mr. Hippet, delighted at the sug- 
gestion, “ what a fertile mind you have! Homer himself, of whom 
you are so often talking, would not have made a better scullion !” 

“My dear dad,” replied Peter, “I'm delighted to have put you out 
i your misery, and now, perhaps, you'll make an attempt to put 
me Out of mine ;’’ and Peter then informed his father upon the sub- 
ect of the difficulty he had to ascertain in the correct method of 
Scourmmg the stairs; but the old gentleman being able to give bim 
no further information in the matter, except that “he believed that 
it was usual to commence at the top of the stairs and not at the) 
bottom,” Peter was compelled to return to his duties and surmount 
the difficulties he met with in the course of them as well as he could 
while his father adjourned into the wash-house, “to pump over the 
candlesticks till he got them clean.” When the former had washed 


| the two flight of stairs, which it had taken him exactly two hours 
| and a half to do, he felt himself inclined for a pipe, and so he went 
| into the back-parlour and flung himself on a sofa; for, in addition 
to having rubbed the skin off his knuckles, he felt very miserable 
| about the legs and had a most tremendous pain in the back. 
Scarcely had he there laid his distressed proportions, when he was 
disturbed by the slow and feeble entry into the room of his father, 
who seated himself without perceiving the presence of his son, in 
an arm-chair by the fire-side, and for a minute or two appeared to 
Peter to be lost in thought. After a while, however, he thus vented 
his feelings, which the reader will perceive to have been of a nature 
the most bitter that could well be conceived : 

“Two hours and a half have I been engaged over that one flat 
candlestick—two hours in pumping over it—and I don’t think I've 
decreased its beastliness one half-ounce! Peter, is that you?” Peter 
replied “in the firmament,” as Keeley has it. ‘“ How have you got 
on with the stairs ?”” 

“ Done them, my dear dad, at last; and I may say that they've 
done me into the bargain.” 

“This is a poor beginning, Peter!” 

“ Poor beginnings, my dear dad, have good endings, they say.” 

“How do you feel, Peter?” 

“Tired as a weak dray-horse, my dear dad.” 

“ We'd better go to bed, then, for to-night, and get up early in the 
morning. Are you sleepy?” 

To this last inquiry of the sympathizing Mr. Hippet's, his son 
was unable to reply, because he had fallen asleep since he had made 
answer to the previous one. So Mr. Hippet consilerately did not 
disturb him, but resolved to follow his example and take a nap him- 
self, before they adjourned to their respective virtuous couches. The 
elder Hippet had a frightful dream of pumps and flat candlesticks, 
and would have been heard, had there been a third party in the 
room to make moaning allusions to grease, while the sleeping 
visions of Mr. Hippet junior, consisted chiefly of wet clothes and 
scouring-brushes, and immense flights of singularly-dirty staircases. 

To cut our story short, however, and without risking the patience 
of the reader by going into all the details of the misery experienced 
by both of our heroes in the performance of their respective duties, 
we shall only mention that, after about a fortnight’s trial, the elder 
Hippet began to entertain very stout notions of the expediency of 
abandoning the enterprise, as he termed it. His inclination to do 
so was very materially cherished by the fact, that the secret of get- 


| 
| 
| 
' 


ting grease off plates, as well as candlesticks, remained still undis- 
covered by both of them; and that the consequence of their dis- 
graceful ignorance upon this subject was, that they had been forced 
to purchase new plates every time they had a meal; so that, at last, 
they became possessed of about a hundred fresh ones, in addition 
to the very ample stock of crockery which they possessed at the 
ume that they dismissed their last servant. But he had another 
reason for determining to give up all hope of being able to do without 
a servant; and this reason was atlorded him by the fact that Peter 
had caught a most desperate cold by cleaning the street-door steps, 
which, in his capacity of housemaid, all the duty had devolved upon 
him of seeing to it. The neighbours, also, had begun to make some 
very displeasing remarks upon the singularity of their usages 
Slander, indeed, had gone so far as to assert that they were coiners; 
others that they were private friends of the king of Hanover; and 
a score of other charges, of an equally horrible nature, were made 
against them; so that, at last, one day at breakfast, Hippet the 
elder observed to his son that he thought that they had been more 
miserable without a servant, than they had been when they had 
had an attendant. Peter, who was getting heartily sick of cleaning 
the steps at the street-door, and scouring the staircase, and making 
the beds, ete., plumply told his father that it was his epinion that 





, and that he didn’t care how soon it 


The result of all this was, that, 


they had been more miserab! 
was that they engaged a servant 
two days afterward, an immensely respectable woman, about thirty, 
was fully installed, on the recommendation of the butcher, house- 
keeper and maid of all work. 

“ Martha!” inquired Mr. Hippet the elder, at the first convenient 
opportunity which suggested itself to him, “would you have the 
kindness to inform me how it is you clean candlesticks and plates 
I mean, how do you take the grease off them? How do you dou?’ 

“Why, by pouring beiling water over them, sir.” 

“Good heavens! I see,” exclaimed Mr. Hippet the elder, para- 
lyzed by the excessive simplicity and obviousness of the means 
“ Hot water! Then, of course, pumping over them was of no use! 
Whata couple of fools we were, ied 


, 


to be sure! 
And Mr. Hippet hastened up stairs to Peter, to put him in posses- 
sion of the precious knowledge he had just obtained. 


PRECOCITY. 

There are now in England two instances of extraordinary talent 
m the person of two vonths, of twelve vears of age, the one a 
Belgian, the other a Sicthan; the one exhibiting the result of a new 
method of mstruction, by wiich the most important questions are 
committed with the greatest facility to memory, the other proving what 
difficulties genius may overcome. The first has been most success- 
fuly carried into effect in the person of Gustavus Mes!é, who will 
commence a course of lectures on this mode of imstruction imme- 
diately ; the other, Vittor Mangiruéle, who intends, in a short time, 
j tor xplain the proce ss by wlich he can, by mental cak t lation alor e, 
solve the most abstruse mathematical problems. These two youths 
gave each a specimen of his talents at the villa of Mr. J. L. Gold- 
smidt, in the Regent’s Park, London, in the presence of Prince 
Schwarzenberg, the Palmella, the ministers of Spain, 
America, and Belgium, the duke of Leimster, Lord Brougham, 
| Right Honourable Robert Adair, etc., after a dinner given by the 

above-named gentleman, to these illustrious personages 


duke of 


Speli-bound, by thy side ; tndearing to me 
Once more let thy fnger I'd dream when altar, love, 
O'’er the strings lightly glide. Of sts melody 





SONG. 
j On' touch thy guitar, love, It may be the last, love, 
Endearing to me l e’er shall implore ; 
| I'd dream when afar, love, Dark clouds may o’ercast, love, 
| Of its melody Our joy be no more 
| Once more let me lager, Then touch thy guitar, love, 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


“PEAR NOT.’’—BY JOSIAH CONDER. 


** Fear not—I have the keys of the grave and of death.”—Rev. \. 17, 18 


On! cling not, trembler, to life's fragile bark ; 
It fills—it soon must sink! 
Look not below, where all is chill and dark ; 
"Tis agony to think 
Of that wild waste. But, look ! Oh, look above! 
And see the outstretched arm of love! 





Cling not to this poor life. Unlock thy clasp 
Of fleeting, vapoury air: 
The world, receding, soon will mock thy grasp; 
But let the wings of prayer 
Take heaven's own blessed breeze and upward flee, 
And life from God shall enter thee. 


Oh! fear not Him who walks the stormy wave; 
"Tis not a spectre, but the Lord! 
Trust thou to Him who overcame the grave, 
Who holds in captive- ward 
The powers of death. Heed not the monster grim, 
Nor fear to go through death to Him, 


Look not so fondly back on this false earth; 
Let hope not linger here: 

Say, would the worm forege its second birth, 
Or the transition fear, 

That gives it wings to try a world unknown, 

Although it wakes and mounts alone ? 


But thou art not alone; on either side 
The portal, fhends stand guard ; 
And the kind spirits wait, thy course to guide 
Why, why should it be hard 
To trust our Maker with the soul he gave, 
Or Him who died, that soul to save? 


Into His hands commit thy trembling spirit, 
Vho gave Hos life for thine; 

Guilty, fix all thy trust upon His merit; 
To Him thy heart resiwn 

Oh! give Him love for love, and sweetly fall 


Into His hands who is thy all 


THE RAINBOW. 


The rainbow had, from the earliest times, been an object of ad- 
miration to every spectator; but it was long before any observer 
knew the full extent to which that admiration ought to be carned, 
or even cared to understand it. If it be unpardonable to shut our 
eves to the it is doubly so to 
close our mental vision ag 


most glorious spectacles in nature, 

st that more perfect and more intimate 
perception of them which the knowledge of their causes affords, 
Among those whe felt any interest in such imquiries, the rainbow 
was generally understood to arse, in some way, from the light re- 
flected by the drops of rain falling opposite to the sun. Maurolyeus 
suggested that the light, m passing drop, so a8 to be 
reflected from its back, somehow acquires colour from the refraction ; 
but he proceeded no farther with this dea. Others made sugges 
tions which only tended to perplex the matter, Antonio de Domine, 
archbishop of Spalatro, approached very nearly to the complete ex- 
planation. Having placed a globular bottle of water opposite to the 
sun, and above his eve, he saw coloured rays issue from the under 
side of the globe; the colours were different, according as it was 
more or less elevated, and im order of the rainbow He correctly 
traced the course of the rays refracted at entering and quitting the 
water, and reflected at the back of it. The would, therefore, 
held good with a globular drop of water in a shower; and from the 
being invariably required for each colour in a plane 
the drop and the sun, the cureular form of 
vctual organ, or law of the 





through the 


rhe 





same ar 
passing through the eye, 
the bow was accounted for, Stil, the 

connexion between refraction and colour, was totally unknown, 
The explanation, too, extended only to the prmary, or mtenour 
» attempting that of the secondary, the author failed. This 
nvestivgation of Dk remarkable, since he is 
not known for any other seventifick covery; he published an ne 

count of iti a werk, “De Radus Visus et Lue,” in 1611 Vet 
Ss, IN Sole points vy, that Boseovieh calls him 


bow; 


Domims is the m 


the treats so fault 


mo oplearam um supra s i patiatur ra fas wmpertexsumus,” (a 
man iwneorant of opticks, te a degree even beyond what that ope 
would endure.) This seems unduly severe upon a man who had 
been the first to propose an explanation so perfectly just and philo 
soplical, as far as it went, of a very complox phenomenon; and, if 


tail, yet he cortamnly possessed a philo 
sophical love dow oa freedom and mde 
pendence of opimons on theology il st extraordmary to be 
avowed by a dignuary of the Romish church, and which, as he had 

was, of course, heresy, and exposed 
From this he found an asyvlom at the 
vw to Ttaly, 


s sup 


deficrent in some points af 
f truth, which was evince: 


beects 





not the hypocrisy to disguise it 
him to a furious persecution 

court of James the first, of England, in 1616; but, returny 
and he died, as 
sbody and all his writings bemg eon 


Lardne 


the persecution was alter some time revived 
posed by Polson, in prison; h 
demned to the flames by the inquisition. — Lr 


VEIL® OF THE TEMPLE OF THE AN CIENT® 


In the temples of the anments, they often suspended a curtam 
of the diventy, durme the time when they were 
In the temple of Jupiter, at Olympia, there was a 
curtain of extreme value, beautifully woven of wool, after the man- 
ner of the Assyrians, and dyed with the Tynan purple, which was 
presented to the temy le by Antiochus When they would drscover 
adoring crowds that asee mbled 


before the statue 
not sacnheang 


the sac red statne to the eves ol the 
within the walls of the temple, th , was lowered, aa mn the 
temple of Jupiter, at Olympia, or raised, as in that of Diana, at 
Ephesus. Stuart, in his Antiquities of Athens, thinks that the an- 
ent veil of the temple was for the purpose of covennug the centre 
partof the hypathros, which was unrooted This sort of curtan 
differs from the velarwm of the Romans, that was used in ther 


theatres and amphitheatres 


eurta 


PROVERDS. 
A white glove often conceals a dirty hand. The remedy for inyu 
Be a frend to yourself, and others 


wseofthe town. Be nota 
Call me cousim, but cozen 


ries is not to remember them 
will. Go into the country to hear the ne 
baker, if your head 1s made of batter 
me not. Faint praise is disparagement. Ask thy purse what thou 
shouldst buy. Zeal without knowledge is like fire wathout beht 
Youth and white paper soon take an impression, Vows made in 
storms are forgotten in calms. The church is out of temper, when 
charity 1s cold and zealis hot. The sting of reproach is the truth 
of it. Envy shoots at others and wounds herself. A goose-quill iw 
more dangerous than a hon’s claw. Beware of a silent dog and a 
wet rat. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


A TRIFLE. 


We met last June at Rockaway, 
And she was kind and I devoted ; 
And many a joyous summer day 
Flew by, in Love's bright record noted. 
We rode together o’er the beach, 
When breezes soft caress'd the ocean ; 
We heard the hovering sea-birds screech, 
When storms had hurled it into motion. 


We read the * Lady of the Lake,” 
And Mr. Bulwer’s last new novel ; 
We dream’d that love like ours could make 
A palace even of a hovel. 
We sang together, “ I’ve no money,” 
And * Twilight dews,” and ‘Still so gently ;” 
And, when disposed for something funny, 
We read those tales of Boz in Bentley. 


I thought her mine—with reason, too— 
And Hope built high its gilded aery ; 
At length I bade a brief adieu 
To Rockaway, and, ah! to Mary. 
** Were ever two such constant hearts 
I said, and kissed the subbing beauty ; 
“ To-morrow the Great Western starts— 
I must obey the call of duty.” 


” 


I go—return—and, at the Globe, 
By chance take up an evening journal ; 
What words my inmost senses probe ! 
What news awakes those pangs infernal * 
“ Married—John Millionaire, Esquire, 
To Mary”—Oh! the little sinner! 
My forehead throbs—my brain's on tire— 
Pshaw !—Zounds, "tis time to dress for dinner! — H. 








ORIGINAL PENCILLINGS. 


LETTERS FROM UNDER A BRIDGE. 


NUMBER TWELVE. 





BY N. P. WILLIS. 





Tuts is not a very prompt answer to your last, my dear doctor, 
for I intended to have taken my brains to you bodily, and replied to 
all your ** whether-or-noes” over a broiled oyster at Downing’s 
Perhaps I may bring this in my pocket. A brace of ramblers, brothers 
of my own, detained me for a while but are flitting to-day ; and 
Bartlett has been here a week, to whom, more particularly, [ wish 
to do the honours of the scenery. We have climbed every hill-top 
that has the happiness of looking down on the Owaga and Susque- 
hannah, and he agrees with me that a more lovely and habitable val- 
ley has never sat to him for its picture. Fortunately, on the day of 
his arrival, the dust of a six weeks’ drought was washed from its face, 
and, barring the wif that precedes autumn, the hillsides were in ho- 
liday green and looked their fairest 
with four or five delicious sketches, and if there were gratitude or 
sense of renown in trees and hills, they would have nodded their tops 


He has enriched his portfolio 


to the two of us. It is not every valley or pine-tree that finds painter 
and historian, but these are as insensible as beauty and greatness 
were ever to the claims of their trumpeters 

How long since was it that I wrote to you of Bartlett's visit to 
Constantinople ' Not more than four or five weeks, it seems to me, 
and yet here he is, on his return from a professional trip to Canada, 


' He steamed to 


with all its best scenery snug in his portmanteau 
Turkey and back, and steamed again to America, and will be once 
more in England in some twenty days—having visited and sketched 
the two extremities of the civilized world. Why, I might farm it 
on the Susquehannah and keep my town-house in Constantinople— 
(with money.) It seemed odd to me to turn over a drawing-book, 
and find on one leaf a freshly-pencilled sketch ef a mosque, and on 
the next a view of Glenmary—my turnip-field in the foreground 
And then the man himself—pulling a Turkish parca and a Yankee 
shin-plaster from his pocket with the same pinch—shuffling to break- 
fast in my abri on the Susquehannah, i a pair of peaked slippers of 
Constantinople, that smell as freshly of the bazaar as if they were 
bought yesterday—waking up with “ pedke! pekke! my good fel- 
low!" 
blood-red maple (just turned with the frost) without fancying it the 


when William brings him his boots—and never seeing a 


sanguine flag of the Bosphorus or the bright jacket of a Greek! All 
this unsettles me strangely. The phantasmagoria of my days of 
vagabondage flit before my eyes again. This, ‘ by the by, do you 
remember, in Sinyrna!’’ and * the view you recollect from the Se- 


raglio !"* and such lke slip-slop of travellers, heard within reach of || 


my corn and pumpkins, affects me like the mad poet's proposition, 


* To twitch the rainbow from the sky 
And splice beth ends together.” 

I have amused my artist friend since he has been here, with an 
entertainment not quite as expensive as the Holly Lodge fireworks, 
but quite as beautiful—the burning of log-heaps. Instead of gos- 
sipping over the tea-table these long and chilly evenings, the three 


or four young men who have been staying with us, were very con- 


piling,” to the considerable improvement of the glebe of Glenmary. 
Shelley says, 
**Men scarcely know how beautiful fire is,” 

and [ am inclined to think that there are varieties of glory in its phe- 
nomena which would make it worth even your metropolitan while 
to come to the west and ‘‘ burn fallow." At this season of the year 
—after the autumn droughts, that is to say—the whole country here 
is covered with a thin smoke, stealing up from the fires on every 
hill, in the depths of the woods, and on the banks of the river ; and 
what with the graceful smoke-wreaths by day and the blazing bea- 


, cons all around the horizon by night, it adds much to the variety, 


and ! think, more to the beauty of our western October. It edifies 
the traveller who has bought wood by the pound in Paris, or stiff- 
ened for the want of it in the disforested orient, to stand off a ritle- 
shot from a crackling wood, and toast himself by a thousand cords 
burnt for the riddance. What experience I have had of these holo- 
causts on my own land has not diminished the sense of waste and 
wealth with which I first watched them. Paddy's dream of * relling 
in a bin of gould guineas” could scarce have seemed more luxurious 

Bartlett and I and the rest of us, in our small way, burnt up 
enough, | dare say, to have made a comfortable drawing-room of 
Hyde Park in January, and the effects of the white light upon the 
trees above and around were glorious. But our fires were piles of 
logs and brush—small beer of course to the conflagration of a forest. 
I have seen one that was like the Thousand Columns of Constantino- 
ple ignited to a red heat, and covered with carbuncles and tongues 
of fame. It was a temple of fire—the floor living coals—the roof 
a heaving drapery of crimson—the aisles held up by blazing and in- 
numerable pillars, sometimes swept by the wind till they stood in 
still and naked redness while the eye could see far into their depths, 
and again covered and wreathed and laved in ever-changing billows 
of lame. We want an American Tempesta or ‘* Savage Rosa” to 
** wreak” such pictures on canvass; and perhaps the first step to it 
would be the painting of the foliage of an American autumn. These 
glorious wonders are peculiarities of our country ; why should they 


| not breed a peculiar school of effect and colour! 


“Gentle Doughty, tell me why 


Among the London news which has seasoned our breakfasts of 
late, I hear pretty authentically that Campbell is coming to look up 
his muse on the Susquehannah. He is at present writing the life of 
Petrarch and superitending the new edition of his works, (to be il- 
lustrated in the style of Rogers’s,) and, between whiles, projecting 
a new poem; and, my letters say, is likely to find the way, little 
known to poets, from the Temple of Fame tu the Temple of Mam- 
One would think it were scarce decent for Campbell to die 
without seeing Wyoming What would I not 
give to get upon a raft with him and float down the Susquehannah 


mon 
I trust he will not 


a hundred miles to the scene of his Gertrude, watching his tine face 
I think 
Probably in the warmth of composition and 


while the real displaced the deal valley of his imagination. 
it would trouble hun. 
the familiarity of years, the imaginary scene has become enamelled 
and sunk into his mind, and it would remain the home of his poem, 
after Wyoming itself had made 2 distinct impression on his memory 
They would be two places—not one. He wrote it with some val- 
ley of his own land in his mind’s eye, and gray Scotland and sunny 
and verdant Pennsylvamia will scarce blend. But he will be wel- 


come. Oh how welcome! America would mse up to Campbell 
He has been the bard of freedom, generous and chivalrick in all his 
strains, and, nation of merchants as we are, I am mistaken if the 
string he has most played is not the master-chord of our national 
character. The enthusiasm of no people on earth is so easily awoke, 
and Campbell is the poet of enthusiasm. ‘The schoolboys have him 
by heart, and what lives upon their lips will live and be beloved 
for ever. 

It would be a fine thing, I have often thought, dear doctor, if 
every English author would be at the pains to reap his laurels in this 
country. If they could overcome their indignation at our disgrace- 
ful robbery of their copyrights, and come ameng the people who 
read them for the love they bear them—read them as they are net 
read in England, without prejudice or favour, personal or political 
It would be more like taking a peep at posterity than they think. In 
what is the judgment of posterity better than that of contempora- 


nes! 


Simply in that the author is seen from a distance—his per- 
sonal qualities lost to the eye, and his literary stature seen in proper 
relief and proportion. We know nothing of the degrading rivalries 
and difficulties of his first efforts, or, if we do, we do not realize 
them, never having known him ull success sent his name over the 
water. His reputation is a Minerva to us—sprung full-grown to 
our knowledge. 
which we criticize an author of another age—with no possible pri- 
vate bias. Witness the critiques upon Bulwer in this country, com- 
What review has ever given 
Their cold acknowledg- 


pared with those of his countrymen 

him a uthe of his deservings in England ! 

ment of his merits reminds one of Enobarbus’s civility to Menas : 
“Sir! Lhave praised you 


When you have well deserved ten times as much 
As | have said you did !" 


‘T need not, to you, dear doctor, enlarge upon the benefits political 


and social, to both countries, which would follow the mutual good- 
will of our authors 
them so barefacedly as now, and I trust im heaven we shall, some 


We shall never have theirs while we plunder 


time or other, see men in congress who will go deeper for their opi- 
nions than the circular of a pirating bookseller 
I wish you would send me a copy of Dawes’s poems when they 


appear. I nave long thought he was one of the unappreciated ; but 


teut to tramp into the woods with a bundle of straw and a match- || I see that his fine play of Athanasia is making stir among the para- 


box, and they have been in tiated into the mysteries of * picking and ,' graphers. 


Rufus Dawes 1s a poet if God ever created one, and he | 


We praise him, if we like him, with the spirit in| 


lives his vocation as well as imagines it. I hope he will shuffle of 
the heavenward end of his mortal coil under the cool shades of my 
Omega. He is our Coleridge, and his talk should have reverent 
listeners. I have seldom been mure pleased at : change in the lite. 
rary kaleidoscope, than at his awaking popularity, and, I pray you, 
blow what breath you have into his new-spread sail. Cranch, the 
artist, who lived with me in Italy, (a beautiful scholar in the art 
whose hand is fast overtaking his head,) has, I see by the papers, 
made a capital sketch of him Do you know whether it is to be en- 
graved for the book ! 

Ossian represents the ghosts of his heroes lamenting that they 
had not had their fame, and it is a pity, I think, that we had not 
some literary apostle to tell us from the temple of our Athens who 
are the unknown great. Certain it is, they often live among us and 
achieve their greatness unrecognized. How profoundly dull was 
England to the merits of Charles Lamb, till he died! Yet he was 
a fine illustration of my remark just now. America was posterity 
to him. The writings of all our young authors were tinctured with 
initation of his style, when, in England, (as I personally know,) i: 
was difficult to light upon a person who had read his Elia. Truly 
“the root of a great name is in the dead body.” There is Walter 
Savage Landor, whose Imaginary Conversations contain more of the 
virgin ore of thought than any six modern English writers together, 
and how many persons in any literary circle know whether he is alive 
or dead—an author of Queen Elizabeth's time ur Queen Victoria's’ 
He is a man of fortune, and has bought Boccacio's garden at Fie- 
solé, and there, upon the classick Africus, he is tranquilly achieving 
his renown, aud it will be unburied and acknowledged when he is 
dead! Travellers will make pilgrimages to the spot where Boccacio 
and Landor have lived, and wonder that they did not mark while it 
was done—this piling of Ossa on Pelion 

By the way, Mr. Landor has tied me to the tail of his immortality, 
for an offence most innocently committed ; and I trust his biogra- 
pher will either let me slip off at * Lethe’s wharf,” by expurgating 
the book of me, or do me justice ina note. When I was in Flo. 
rence, I was indebted to him for mach kind attention and hospitality 
and I considered it one of the highest of my good fortunes abroad 
to go out to Fiesole, and dine in the scene of the Decameron with 
Mr 
Landor has a glorious collection of paintings, and at parting he pre- 


an author who would, I thought, live as long as Boccacio 


sented me with a beautiful picture by Cuyp, which I had particularly 
admired, and gave me some of my most valuable letters to England, 
where I was then going. I mention it to show the terms on which 
we separated. While with him on my last visit, I had expressed a 
wish that the plulosophical conversations in his books were separated 
from the political, and republished in a cheap form in America; and 
the following morning, before daylight, his servant knocked at the 
door of my lodgings, with a package of eight or ten octavo volumes, 
and as much manuscript, accompanied by a note from Mr. Landor, 
committing the whole to my discretion. These volumes, I should 
tell you, were interleaved and interlined very elaborately, and having 
kept him company under his olive-trees, were in rather a dilapidated 
condition. How to add such a bulk of precious stuff to my bag- 
gage, I did not know. I was at the moment of starting, and it 
very clear that even if the custom-house officers took no exception 


was 


to them, (they are outlawed through Italy for their political doc- 
trines,) they would never survive a rough journey over the Appe- 
nines and Alps. I did the best I could 
to Theodore Fay, who was then in Florence, requesting him to for- 


I sent them with a note 


ward them to America by ship from Leghorn; a commission whic! 
I knew that kindest and most honourable of men and poets would 
So he did. He handed thea 


to an American straw-bonnet maker, (who, he had no reason to sup 


execute with the fidelity of an angel 


pose, was the malicious donkey he aiterwards proved,) and through 


him they were shipped and received in New-York. I expected at 


} 


the time I left Florence to make but a short stay in England, and 
sail in the same summer for America, instead of which I remained 
in England two years, at the close of which appeared a new book 
of Mr. Landor’s, Pericles and Aspasia. I took it up with delight, 
and read it through to the last chapter, where, of a sudden, the author 
jumps from the academy of Plato, clean over the thousand years, 
upon the shoulders of a false American, who had robbed him of in- 


valuable manuscripts So there I go to posterity astride the Finis 


of Pericles and Aspasia! I had corresponded occasionally wit 
Mr. Landor, and in one of my letters had stated the fact, that the 
manuscripts had been committed to Mr. Miles, to forward to America 
He called in consequence at the shop of this person, who denied 
any knowledge of the books, leaving Mr. Landor to suppose that | 
had been either most careless or most culpable m my management 
The books had, however, after a brief stay in New- 
and Fay and Mr. Landor both hay 


of his trust. 
York, followed me to London ; 
pening there together, the explanation was made, and the books ane 


manuscripts restored unharmed to the author. I was not long 


enough in London afterwards to know whether I was forgiven 


Mr. Landor; but, as his book has not reached a second 


edition, | 
am still writhing in my purgatory of print 

| IT hove told you this long story, dear doctor, because I am som 

|| times questioned on the subject by the literary people with whom 
you hive, and hereafter I shall transfer them to your button for 

But what a letter!’ Wrte me two for it, 


nad re- 
whole matter and re 


| venge yourself in the postage. 





A warp kick.—The king of Persia is engaged in a war with Herat 

ja petty state, which he ts trying to subdue—being short vf money, 

he has written to his principal governour that if he fails to raise te 

supplies required, he will give him such a kick that he will not be 
|able to recover himself in thie werld. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM EUROPE. 
IRELAND. 
Cuty of Cork— Route to Kullarney— Hills of Kerry— Killarney—Demesne of Lord 
Kenmare—Lahes of Killarney—Ross Castle—Imisfallen Island and Abbey— 

Pass of Dunloe—Murcruss Abbey. 

Kinmare Arms, Killarney, June 6th, 183—. 

We remained but a short time at Cork ; it is a large city, par- 
tially situated on an island formed by the branches of the river Lee. 
A number of fine bridges connect it with the suburbs. The vicinity 
is extremely picturesque; the city is located in an amphitheatre 
formed by the surrounding hills, which are covered with cottages 
and country seats ; those bordering on the Lee are the most beautiful. 

During our stay at Cork we visited the estate of Lord Glenmere, 
and passed a couple of hours in wandering over his grounds ; they 
are laid out in the best possible taste ; art has contributed to render 
nature more beautiful by strictly following her rules. 

The day of our departure was fortunately fair. After a hasty 
glance at the valley of the Lee, which appeared more beautiful as 
we were probably looking upon it for the last time, we took our 
places in the mail-coach, and traversing a number of narrow streets 
soon passed the suburbs of the city. The fields were clothed in a 
deep shade of green, and the country presented a beautiful appear- 
ance. We passed many substantial farm-houses, tasteful cottages, 
and fine country seats of the more wealthy proprietors. Cattle were 
reposing beneath the trees, and the fields were filled with labourers 
We were admiring the flourishing state of the country when our ears 
were suddenly greeted with loud cries and lamentations emanating 
from a troop of beggars, who were keeping pace with the coach and 
imploring in piteous accents our charity. I noticed a young and 
rather good-looking woman with a child clinging to her back, while 
the husband, a sturdy peasant, followed in the rear. What a sad 
commentary on the government of Ireland ! 

A few miles brought us to an inhospitable tract of country, a wild, 
boggy waste ; the squalid inhabitants it supports gain a precarious 
livelihood by the digging of peat. In former years it afforded a ren- 
dezvous for the White Boys, and the surrounding country was a long 
time subject to their depredations. 

On our route we passed Balincolly Castle, celebrated in the history 
of Ireland; also Flesk Castle, a beautiful edifice built a few years 
since by an English gentleman, at the cost of twenty-four thousand 
pounds ; it takes its name from Flesk River, a smal! stream empty- 
ing into one of the lakes of Killarney. The scenery improved as 
we approached the lakes: the mountainous peaks of Kerry were 
visible in the distance ; a fine park and pleasure-grounds bordered 
upon the road, and several picturesque ruins were occasionally seen 
through the trees. We arrived at Killarney at four in the afternoon 
and stopped at the Kinmare Arms. Killarney is situated about a 
mile from the lower lake, and contains between eight and nine 
thousand inhabitants. Previous to dinner we took a short survey 
of the town, but found nothing to admire; the houses have a de- 
cayed appearance, but few of them possessing any pretensions to 
beauty or cleanliness. The same afternoon we visited the demesne 
of Lord Kenmare, which embraces a large tract of country in the 
vicinity of Killarney. After viewing the mansion we rambled through 
the beautiful walks, passing over hill and dale, and through groves 
of trees, often pausing to admire the romantick scenery by which we 
Here for the first time we obtained 
It was after 


were on all sides surrounded. 
an imperfect view of one of the lakes of Killarney 
sunset, and the hills which surrounded the lake cast their dark sha- 
dow upon the water, rendering indistinct the numerous islands with 
which it is studded, while a thick mist rested on the peaks of Kerry 

The next morning, the one appointed for an excursion to the 
but a vale of mist hung over the 
We had made up our 


lower lake, we were up betimes 
lake, and a slight drizzling rain was falling. 
minds to disappointment, and were taxing our ingenuity for some 
expedient to while away the day at Kenmare Arms, when suddenly 
the mist arose like the curtain of a theatre from the landscape, and 
the sun burst forth, giving additional beauty to the scene, and re- 
Taking ad- 
vantage of this sudden change of weather, we hastily made our pre- 
parations, and after augmenting the number of our party with the 
addition of a trumpeter, we procured a jaunting-car and started for 


flecting the rain-drops which trembled on the leaves 


the lake. We were as usual surrounded by beggars ; custom had 
somewhat steeled our hearts to their miserics, and we amused our- 
selves by throwing some pennies among them. It was wonderful 
te see how suddenly the lame and the decrepit recovered their ener- 
gies, and jostled each other in pursuit of the coin. One old man 
stood a little apart from the rest and took no part in the scramble, 
though his eye wistfully followed the com as we threw them among 
the crowd. hs garb, like that of Otway’s old woman, was 


“ All o'er coarsely patched 
With different colour'd rags, black, red, white, yellow, 
And seem'd to speak variety of wretchedness.”’ 
He was still a fine-looking man, though sorrow and care had traced 
their lines deeply on his brow. The little remnant of pride which 
kept him apart from his fellows, convinced me that he had not al- 
ways been what he now was, a beggar. I called him to me, and 
taking a few pieces of silver from my pocket, gave them to him 
Tears gushed from his eyes as he placed his hand (which grasped 
the coin almost convulsively) upon his heart, and bowed lowly with- 
out uttering a word. I have given many sums in charity, but sel- 
dom with as much satisfaction as I gave those few pieces of coin to 
that old man. I felt convinced that he was a deserving object—and 
yet after all I may have been mistaken ! 
We soon came in sight of the lake near Ross Castle. The view 


from thence was really beautiful. The lake is a pretty, though not 


extensive sheet of water, surrounded by verdant hills which possess 
a great diversity of character, in some places rising abruptly, in 
others sloping gently to the water's edge. Its surface is dotted 
with numerous green islands which, with a little sid of the imagina- 
tion, resemble various grotesque objects, and have received charac- 
teristick names. The margin of the lake is in many places fringed 
with the arbutus, which is found in no other part of the united king- 
doms. On the southern shore the mountains of Kerry rise to a con- 
siderable height, most of their summits covered with a continual 
cloud of mist. One of the most interesting objects in the vicinity 
is Ross Castle, supposed to have been built by the celebrated O'Do- 
nohue, a chieftain of Kerry ; many traditions are related concerning 
him, and the superstitious peasantry actually believe that during a 
storm O'Donohue may be seen riding on his white steed over the 
surface of the lake. The ancient part of the castle is a beautiful 
ruin overgrown with ivy ; a plant that invests every object it clings 
to with a twofold beauty. We wandered through its dilapidated 
apartments, all of which have some association connected with the 
past; they once echoed to the tread of the mailed warriour, when 
the song of the minstrel and the smile of woman greeted his retorn 
The poor and needy were ever welcome at its hospitable gates, and 
the name of O’Donohue is still cherished among the Irish for his 
hospitality. 

At this place we entered a boat and were rowed around the lake, 
touching at several of the small islands, and occasionally listening 
to the echo of the trumpet ; its notes were several times repeated 
among the hills with remarkable distinctness. We landed upon Inis- 
fallen island, and visited the ruins of its abbey, founded in the sixth 
century by a son of the king of Munster, doubtless to propitiate the 
church for some act of rapine he bad committed ; but little remains 
to attest its former grandeur. We selected a spot of greensward 
a short distance from the abbey, and amid this romantick scene 
spread our cloth for dinner, with the provisions furnished by our host 
of the Kinmare Arms. Our repast was enlivened by the relation of 
many fanciful legends connected with the spot, and our trumpeter 
played the appropriate air of Kate Kearney. ‘The same day we vi- 
sited Turk Lake, the scenery of which is very fine, though differing 
but little in character from that of the lower lake. On our return 
we landed at Ross Castle, where we found our jaunting-car in wait- 
ing. We had proceeded but a short distance toward hillarney 
when we met the same troop of beggars who had followed us in the 
morning, their numbers considerably augmented, doubtless by the 
report of our liberality, which it appears had spread on all sides 
Thev had discovered we were from America, and we entered Kil- 
larney followed by the crowd, who were vociferously shouting, * Hur- 
rah for the royal Americans !’ the trumpeter preceding us playing 
our national air of Yankee Doodle 

The next morning we took horses and rode to the upper lake to 
return by a small boat. We visited the celebrated pass Dunloe, 
a narrow defile in the mountains, scarce of sufficient width to admit 
the passage of the road, and a small stream, passing over a rocky 
bed, which, when swollen by the storms on the hills, becomes a 
rapid torrent. The mountains on each side rise to a fearful height, 
overhanging the road, in some places rendering it almost impassable 
by the fragments of rock which, from time to time, have been dis- 
lodged from their rugged sides. The crags in these hills afford an 
eyry for the eagle. From this pass is seen a beautiful valley, 
through which a small winding stream passes to the upper lake 
We next visited a cottage owned by Lord Bandon. It is built with 


rigid simplicity and m excellent taste From hence we took the 
boat and descended the lakes, landimg at several of the islands to 
view the romantick scenery, and occasionally upon the main shore, 
visiting the cottages upon its borders. One of which, situated upon 
the margin of the lake, and almost hidden from view by a grove o! 
trees, I noticed as the most beautiful of the kind I had ever seen 
it was but one story in height, with a thatched roof, the rustick 
porch was overgrown with woodbine, its garden was filled with 
flowers, and rare exoticks bloomed We passed 


into Turk Lake and visited its curiosities, among the most pro 


in the windows 


minent of which is a singular island called O’ Donohue's Stable, and 
a small cave, which also has some association connected with 
O'Donolue, who appears to have appropriated every part of these 
lakes to some useful purpose. The last, and by far the most in 
teresting object that we visited, was Murcruss Abbey, situated near 
the head of Turk Lake. It was built wm the reign of Henry the Sixth, 
and, though time has somewhat blackened its wallsg and crumbled 
its arches, yet its destroying hand has been laid lightly upon it 
The approach to the abbey is through a grove of venerable ash-trees, 
whose thick foliage almost concealed it from view ; it 1s completely 
covered with the mantling ivy, which clings to its decayed walls and 
dilapidated turrets, and gives it 
“ The last mournful graces of decay.” 


kal! 


The abbey has been for a long time used as a cemetery; skulls 
and bones are scattered about, intermingled with the weeds and 
briars. We entered through the ruined archway, passing over human 
bones and fragments of coffins, inte its dismal choisters, in the cen- 
tre of which an enormous yew-tree has taken root, 

“ Of vast circumference and gioom profound, 

Which to this day stands single, in the midst 

Of its own darkness, as it stood of yore ,” 
its thick branches overhang the walls, shutting out the sun and form- 
ing a natural canopy to the cloisters. This tree is looked upon by 
the superstitious as sacred; and it is believed in the neighbourhood, 
that if a person cuts or carries away a branch, he is sure to be visited 
by some terrible calamity. Ji was with the melancholy feeling that 
such scenes inspire that we once more embarked on our return to 


Killarney & 


LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-VORK MIRROR 


Sir—By the liberality of a gentleman at Canandaigua, I am 
enabled to present your readers with a literary document, which I 
am sure will be perused with sincere pleasure. On reading Mr 
Lockhart's life of Sir Walter Scott, the gentleman in question was 
particularly struck by an affecting and beautiful passage in chapter 
forty-three. It appears the family of Sir Walter, dreading the 
effects which might result from another attack of the fatal malady 
which finally deprived them and the world of this inestimable man, 
wished to introduce into his establishment a medical student, in the 
character of librarian. The passage is as follows :—** But, whether 
or not he suspected our real motive, he would listen to no such plan, 
and his friendly surgeon, Mr. James Clarkson, then dij the best he 
could for us, by instructing a confidential domestick, privately, in 


the use of the lancet. This was John Nicholson ; a name never to 


ve mentioned by any of Scott's family without respect and grati- 
tude. He had been in the household from his boyhvod, and was, 
about this time, (poor Dalgleish retiring from weak health, ) advanced 
to the chief place init. Early and continued kindness had made a 
very deep impression on this fine, handsome young man’s heart: he 
possessed intelligence, good sense, and a calm temper; and the 
courage and dexterity which Sir Walter had delighted to see him 
display in sports and pastimes, proved henceforth of inestimable ser 
vice to his master, whom he regarded, | verily belheve, with the love 
and reverence of a son.” A note appended to this passage states 
that, * On Sir Walter's death, Nicholson passed into the service of 
Mr. Morritt, at Rokeby, where he 


skill thus acquired by Mr. Nicholson in the use of the lancet, that 


is now butler” It was by the 
the life of Sir Walter was prolonged when travelling on the Rhine, 
and the dearest wish of his heart gratified, to live to return and sce, 
and dic, in his own beloved halls—at Abbotsford 

The gentleman referred to felt so much affected by the beautiful 
affection displayed in these passages, that he could not resist the 
impulse of writing a letter to Mr. Nicholson and to Mr. Morritt—one 
of Sir Walter's earliest, truest, and most attached frends— thanking 
them on the part of himself and numerous admiring friends at Ca- 
nandaigua, delicately soliciting at the same time, if such could be 
conceded, some small token or relick, to remind them of the great 
departed. This was in June last. A few days ago he was favoured 
with the admirable letter which I now transmit you, inclosing a lock 
of Sir Walter's hair, One 


writer to the signet in Edinburgh, who had seen Sir Walter a thousand 


gentleman at Canandaigua, formerly a 
times, during his brilliant early career, as author of “* The Lay"— 
* Rokeby "—** Marmion,”ete , when he was in the enjoyment ofruddy 
health and youth, with his tine meh hair clustering round his maniv 
brow, was so deeply affected on beholding the hair inclosed in Mr 
Morritt’s letter—now become snow-white from age and suffering, 
that he burst into a flood of tears, and wept over it like a child 
The contrast was so striking between what he remembers ** end that 


And 


who will not admire and venerate the touching sensibility displayed 


gray lock the pursuivant of death’ —it quite unmanned him 


by this gentleman’ Such feelings do honour to human nature! 

The friend to whom Mr Morritt’s letter was addressed, had some 
time before contributed a medallion of Sir Walter to the Court 
tlemen of the bar, and to 


alinost all the 


rratily the ge 


house at Canandaigua, to ¢ 


his taste and publick spirit is owing improvements 


which render Canandaigua the loveliest village of the west; with, 


perhaps, one exception, 
i 
* As each Avs own vil.age must still make the most of, 
In praise of lhope I'm net wrong.” 
This gt ntleman bas been well known for a great part ol hall a 
century, not only in the West, but im the city of New-York, and 
throughout the state, as ene of the truest tmends of his country and 


of mankird. He was the original founder of one of the hbranes 
of New-York, and 


United States, 


many others of a similar nature, both m the 


and also in England ile was formerly engaged in 








extensive mere antile business in Lave rpool, and 80 preat have bee: 
his steady, unremitted exertions for the improvement of his species 
anunated by that best of all directors, sound comme sense, that his 
labours have called for 1 glowing eulogium trom the pen of Lord 
Brougha n, who, in his alle Parliamentary Keport on the System of 
Education in England, acknowledges William Wood, Esq, as the 
first originator of the inestunabie plan of pariesu Libraries 

It as not surprising, therelore, that such a man os utterly devoid 
of all narrow selfish views or teeling With true hberaluy and 
great | rdyment, theretore, he consy L the mestimable reick con 
tained in Mr. Morritt’s letter, to most distinguished lady as 
Canandaigua, to deal with it as she judged bes nd she, whe is 
ewmentiv noted tor acts vi noble-minded benevolence and genero 





sity, subdivided it inte very small portions, and has gratuhed nu 
merous admurers of the poet 
But I fear I detain your readers too long from Mr. Morritt's letter, 


which is as follows 








Rekeby, near Gretabridge, Yorkshire, July W, 1e9% 

Sra—You wil I hope »wme.as one of Sir Walter Seott’s oldess sur 

viving friends, to express the » rg stien which | received m 

the letter which you «a et his late servant hn Nicholson r 
my direction 

Lar still more happy t ithat Mr. Nicholson also has it in his power 


niained in it, oy offering to your acceptance, 
480 justly appreciate, 


to comply with the request ce 
as a memorial of him whose character and genius 5 
a lock of Sir Walter Scott's hair, which | am permitted to inclose in this 
letter, and to assere you of the gratitude which Mr. Nicholson feels, for the 
honourable and handsome manner in which you communicate your appre- 
bation of hus conduct towards his late iastrmous and invaiuabic master 
We beth ef us hope that the relak which we are thos enabled to contmbute 
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for your purpose, will give additional value to the beautiful medallion in 
your Court-house, and perpetuate the feeling of veneration for departed 
worth and virtue, which, wherever it exists, does honour to our common 
nature, and which endears his memory to the wise and good beyond the 
highest and most unqualified admiration of his literary fame and achieve- 
ments 

It is, sir, with the sincerest pleasure and esteem that I have observed the 
sentiments expressed in your letter, as originating in the perusal of his life 
lately completed by Mr. Lockhart, and in admiration of the character which 
it so honourably and so justly illustrates. It was well known to me by an 
uninterrupted friendship for a long series of years, which has been, per- 
haps, the greatest honour and gratification of my life. 

The union of bis rare qualities in private and domestick society, was no 
less remarkable and admirable, than the powerful imagination which ani- 
mates his writings, and it is the best consolation to those who live to lament 
his loss, that the admiration which they have so strongly felt, should now 
be so widely and universally acknowledged. Wherever it is found it ought 
to command the respect and sympathy of all who write for the improvement 
of mankind, and the extension of the best blessings we enjoy. It isat least 
with such sincere esteem for yourself, and for the little community tn 
whose name and behalf you have addressed us, that | beg to be consideredas 
your grateful and obedient servant, J. B. 8. MORRITT, 


Wixtiiam Woop, Esq. Canandaigua, Ontario County, 
State of New-York, America. 





I am happy to say a fair proportion of the sacred relick referred 
to, is destined for a much-honoured lady of your city, one who is 
highly and deservedly celebrated by Scotland's first lyrick poet ' And 
to whom could a gift of this nature be with «0 much propriety dedi- 
cated, as she has been immortalized in such stanzas as— 

“| gaed a waefu’ gate yestreen, 
A gate, | fear, I'l) dearly rue; 
I wat my death frae twa sweet een, 
Twa lovely een o’ bonnie blue. 
Twas not her golden ringlets bright ; 
Hier lips, like roses, wat wi dew ; 
Iler heaving bosom, iily-white— 
it was her een sae bonnie blue.” 

The value uttached to relicks of the illustrious dead, is no new 
failing among mankind ; it has prevailed from the earliest ages. The 
following is by no means the first notice of the kind, but it is a glo- 
rious example in Shakspeare, who wrote it now nearly three cen- 
turies ago. He puts the glowing speech into the mouth of Mare 
Antony in his burning oration over the body of Cesar. 


* But here's a parchment, with the seal of Casar, 
I found it in his closet, ‘tis his will :— 
Let but the commons hear his testament 
And they would go and kiss dead Cwsar's wounds, 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood ; 
Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 
And, dying, mention it within their wills, 
Bequeathing it as a rich legacy, 
Unto their issue.” 

The friendship which subsisted between these two distinguished 
men, Sir Walter Scott and Mr. Morritt, was not alone based on 
blameless upright honourable character, but originated in an exact 
similitude of mind, taste, and pursuits 

Mr. Morritt being, I believe, Sir Walter's senior by some years, 
was distinguished in the walks of literature at a very early period, 
and he was perhaps the very first, or certainly among the first au- 
thors, who embellished their works with vignettes printed on the 
letter-press, in the style and manner which has lately been so 
exquisitely carried out by those delightful poets, Rogers and 
Campbell 

The writer has seen a beautiful work of Mr. Morritt’s, too little 
known, printed in the year 1802, under the title of ** Translations 
and Imitations of the Greek Poets,” embellished in the most tasteful 
and classick style. To him also, as proprietor of Rokeby Castle and 
Park, we are indebted for Sir Walter's fascinating poem of Rokeby, 
which in és country, as exhibiting the sterner features of our early 
pilgrims, is perhaps the greatest favourite among all Sir Walter's 
works. In the New-England states it is certainly so considered. 

There is one song in Rokeby which I would earnestly beg of you 
to print inthe musical department of your excellent miscellany, 
provided you can procure a ¢rue set of the notes of the melody. 1 
fee] satisfied many of your musical patronesses would esteem it 
before a hundred of the soulless songs—I was going to say trash— 
which are showered upon them, thick as autumnal leaves, from our 


” 


musical repositories 
The ballad I allude to is that entitled “ Brignal Banks ;”’ the 
chorus of which is, 


“ O Brignal banks are fresh and fair, 
And Greta woods are green, 
I'd rather rove with Edmund there, 
Than reign our English queen.” 
The air to which this beautiful ballad is sung is that fine melody, 
“ The Broom of the Cowden Knows,” which was a special favourite 
with Sir Walter Scott. Respectfully yours, GOODWILL 


A MISTAKE IN JOHNSON. 


Several years ago I made some remarks in one of the daily papers, 
on a mistake that exists in that beautiful metaphor of Dr. Johnson, 
in which he pays a magnificent, yet just compliment to Shakspeare. 
It is in his preface to the great poet's works, and it runs thus : 

“ The stream of time, which is continually washing away the dis- 
soluble fabricks of other poets, passes without injury by the adamant 
of Shakspeare.” 

The subject was revived in my mind again on seeing the same 
beautiful compliment applied to John Hunter, by the editor of the 
London Medical Journal, who falls into the same errour. In fact, 
we shall find this errour in every edition of Shakspeare which includes 
Johnson's preface ; and it must have been overlooked by the great 
critick himself, as it exists in the first edition of his preface, which 
it must be presumed he examined carefully. 

There are very few persons who see the mistake unless it is 
pointed out, and there are some, likewise, who are so deeply imbued 
with the beauties of the whole sentiment—understanding it exactly 
in the sense that the author meant to convey—that they cannot think 
the true reading is better than the mistake. Let them construct a 





* This ballad has been published in the New-York Mirror, volume eight, 
page two hundred. 


sentence paraphrastically and they will see the absurdity at once , 
let it be something like the following : 

The voice of detraction, which is continually taking away the 
reputation of other heroes, passes without harm by the character of 
Washington. 

Now here it must be evident that it is the voice of detractiou 
which receives no harm, and in the original paragraph, it is the 
stream of time which receives no injury ; whereas Johnson meant to 
to say, that the stream of time which washes away loose parucles 
makes no impression on the adamantine rock. It is the adamant 
which receives no injury. Perhaps the mistake will be more appa- 

rent in the following : 

The doys of New-York which are continually ranning mad and 
biting the unprotected legs of other citizens, pass without molesta- 
tion, by the officials of the corporation. 

In some of the editions of Johnson's preface the word by comes 
after passes. The foregoing version would therefore run thus 

The dogs of New-York, which are continually running mad and 
biting the unprotected legs of other citizens, pass by without mo- 
lestation the officials of the corporation. 

Now, in both these readings, we perceive that the mad dogs run 
through the streets and bite people without molestation; and to prove 
the correctness of the criticism, let any one ask himself if he ever 

| heard that a mad dog had ever bitten an alderman—or if he ever 
heard that one of the august corporation had molested a mad dog 

There are laws, to be sure, sending forth dog-carts, but instead of 

being a dead litter, they are a dead /efter. 

Johnson's beautiful metaphor should be read as follows, and I 
hope to see it so printed in the next edition : 

The stream of time, which is continually washing away the dis- 
soluble fabricks of other poets, passes by without injuring the adamant 
of Shakspeare. G. 





SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. 


A CHAPTER OF A WORK BUT LITTLE KNOWN. 


—* A leaf that’s doubled down in Memory.” 
The Album of the Heart. 


——" Aback! 
I will have space, that this swollen heart may heave, 
Uncrush'd by crowds —uncased In custom's thrall! 
Mil not be elbowed in this peopled world, 
While in Eternity there's standing-room !"— The Hurricane. 


I sarp to myself—nay, almost swore it—that I would not seek 
to see, but rather shun her—for a week to come. ‘Tis two days 
since that—but two short days; and I have seen her—yea, have 
drunk delicious poison from her looks, and tasted also a far bitterer 
draught. 

At mid-day I waited at her dwelling, ostensibly to see her brother, 
ere we departed on a journey which he proposed, upon the morrow, 
setting out on. The waiting-maid alone was in the house, and 
of her I asked after the health of , and left my name as 
an inquirer for her brother. This was not enough. Night found 
me climbing anew that flight of steps which leads to her apart- 
ments. There was a perceptible tremble in the knock I gave 
A door near her apartment jarred upon its hinges, and was closed 
again. “I'was, then, her mother or herself who was approaching 
The step was light—'twas she! The hand of weleome was ex- 
tended—but it was the hand which, at the threshold of her door— 
all—every guest—such is her frank and kind demeanour—might 
hold as I did. Does each rude palm tremble thus, thought I, when 
it experiences this gentle pressure! She had been ill when last I 
saw her ; was it wouder, then, that I eagerly asked how she did, 
in a tone far different from that which commonly accompanies the 
daily question, that requireth no answer, or but one like itse!f— 
* of course.”""—Such answer she gave—* she was quite well.”— 
Quite well! What! in two days recovered? In two days restored 
to robust and perfect health! What wrought the cure! The 
doctor?’ Ay—the doctor—but not his preseriptions—not his pre- 
parations—but his presence. Or was it that the question, ay, even 
in its eager tone, fell idle on ears filled with the echo of the honeyed 
words of praise which lips beloved had dropped intothem! Yes—it 
was so ;—and all that which, to cthers, hath a melody, the tone of 
sympathy—the sound of interest and kindness, was from any one 
but him the jarring gibberish of an unknown tongue ;—the harsh- 
ness of rude notes that own no unison with the soft chords which 
yet reverberate to the touch of love !—or but as the breathings of 
the idle wind, which, where it listeth, bloweth, and who is there 
that heedeth it? Unasked, I entered the parlour. As the door 
receded from my touch there was no sound of voice heard to say 

_welcome. Was she then alone’ WasI so fortunate as thus to 
see within my grasp the long-prayed-for opportunity! Deceitful 
hope! Miserable, miserable disappointment! He was there—he, 
he whom I will not name, and cannot—dare not hate ;—and yet 
unhatingly must envy! Count me your ransoms, captive princes ; 
—reckon me your debts, proud prostrate nations ;—tell me your 
wealth, pale Avarice—wan hoarders ,—sum, sum the dreamings of 
El Dorado riches, ye architects of fancy, and arithmeticians of Ima- 
gination ;—say, ye pale tremblers by the furnace gleam, ye hoverers 
o'er the alembick—watchers of projection’s moment—say how 
much your stone, the touchof which makes gold, would turn of 
lead into the yellow ore—and [ will answer, more—yea, ten times 
told, than all your made up sums, were I their master, would ! give 
to be that he; if that be she loves him but the tthe that I do doat 
upon her! 

Did I turn pale when I beheld him! Yes. Did my tongue falter, 
and my breath come thick, like Macbeth’s fancies, when I tried 
parlance? Didit? Didit not! ‘There was emotion in my finger 
tips—feeling in every hair, that had the chill of the damp clammi- 
ness which forced its way through each pore upon my brow. Yet 
I did talk—but it was wildly; and I durst not look at her fond 
glances, as they shot across the narrow space that severed him and 
her. Ah! then the marble of that sculptured mantelpiece, on 
which my head was rested, seemed less hard—and oh! it was less 
cold, methought, than Fate—my fate ! 

There was conversation—I was absent; there was argument— 
I was dogmatical ; there was wit—I was dull ; there was pleasure, 

| and I was in pain. Pain—pain! why, we have pain when we are 





hungered ; are in pain when our fingers bleed—then what poor 
puling ‘tis to call that bondage parm which then I sat beneath ; thar 
which quivered on my lips, beat in my pulse, and trembled in my 
hand. 'Twasagony. Yetseemed! calin—calm as the welterin, 
wave—hugh, like Leviathan, which heaves, but makes no noise— 
rolls on, yet has no foaming crest, or wreck-strewn head to 
its silent sweep. 

Lacking aught to say, J carelessly observed that this was my day's 
second visit. ** Ay"—was the answer—“ were you here before! 
Oh! by the by—the girl said you were !” 

That question—that cold question, and that “by the by” —tha 
reminiscence of a thing forgotten, how did it stamp despair upon wy 
soul, and turn the very ore of hope into a coin where disappo: it 
ment’s image grinned ; and its cold superscription, while it told me 
that “ all—all is vanity,” gave currency to that with which the debts 
of love's fond promises were cancelled. 

Mother and brother entered—I was rooted to the chair, whic! 
but for their coming, I should have risen to leave. Their seat; _ 
themselves offered—and ‘twas seized by her—the opportunity of 
placing herself near—nearer—him. Stories were told, to which | 
seemed to listen. What were they! I cannot tell, for I could pot 
hear—no, nor sit still. I rose, but I knew that my rising would 
call him up also, and I (oh! midway in passion’s wild career, how 
glorious "tis to make your reason turn, and taking up one point, 
stand rooted there—calm as the rock amid the rushing stream ; vea, 
from that station beat the assailing clements of wild emotion, which 
course on—when baffled there, and, though they near the goal of 
madness, leave that spot behind them, amid the mind's waste, 
scatheless ')—I, for | knew that I must quarrel with him, resolved 
that he should wait behind me—and he did so. I made him. | 
dreamt he had insulted me—or wished he had—lI burnt to stab 
him, or to be stabbed by him—the latter rather ; and had done x, 
if that the weapons of a warmer clime, where the hand answers to 
the passions’ will, and wears its strength but for the heart's com. 
mand, had hung about me, and he had been calm—proudly and coldly 
calm in his fair trriumph—and had followed me. F 

Few were the rales that detained me, cold the hands that pressed 
themselves to mine ;—(She did not protler hers ;)—hurried the 
step that bore me to the door. She did not now place kindly on my 
shoulder that cloak she hallowed with her touch, till that Elijah’s 
mantle was, for inspiration’s power, a frozen drapery to it. She 
did not (she was wont to do so) accompany me to the threshold 
where she welcomed me.—No !—no !—there was not there that look 
which made me turn and turn upon the landing-place, and linger on 
the steps. What then were sfeps to me! One dash—one whirl— 
and rush and shock, and I was on the ground, and in the air—the 
free, unwalied-up air—beneath the peaceful and unpassionate stars 
that have their gentle courses in the sky. Yet I could not breathe 
There was a dew, the first fresh dew of spring floating mid air, 
and moistening the wind. Yet was I parched as if Sirocco had en. 
wrapped me. ‘There was a fire within which all the dew on Hermon 
could not quench. The flame leaped up my throat, and as it touched 
my lips, it withered them. My tongue rattled against my dry rough 
teeth, and there was nota damp of moisture on my frame, save 
where one drop on either temple quivered ere it fell (cold as her 
heart to me.) 

To fly along the crowded streets and silent lanes which lhe be- 
tween her home and that of the friend nearest, asked a time so 
brief, that as it passed away its pinion left no mark on memory’s 
tablets. Hunger is pain—but thirst—thirst—tluirst is agony — 
On a table in the house of a pitcher stood—a grasp—a 
gasp—a drop—but one small drop of hot and heavy water; a gaze 
wild as the Vampyre's, or the earth-stained Goul's—a totter anda 
heave—heave of the heart so laboured and so deep that its strings 
cracked—(would they had broken rather') and one weak dizzy 
whirl is all I know about or felt, till life as with a gasp it fled, wit 
one returned ; and the pulse, which had paused resumed its beat 

Who hath not felt the dotardness of words! Who that in the 
heart's alembick, heated up with passion’s furnace glow, hath ever 
tried to fine and distil the mightiest might of language to something 
far more forceful, w:ll not own her weak; the very essence of all 
spoken tongues is for the purposes that speech was made! Give, 
then, imagination but the metal bar, and it will coin for its own 
payment. I struggled—battled—conquered. I could not say to 
the whirlwind of Passion ** Peace, be still,’’ or ** Listen to the 
voice of the Reimkenner,”* but I reefed my canvass, nay, cut the 
masts by the board, tied myself to the rudder, and now ride, whi! 
the gale sweeps past me, in the shelter of philosophick tranquill 
I willed to be firm; I remembered that I was a man—and J am 
so—CALM. 


Marg 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


BOOK TABLE. 


“* Sartor Resartus."—This is an English edition of a work originally pub 
lished in numbers in Frazer's London Magazine, from the pen of Mr. Thomas 
Carlyle. These papers were, a year or two since, collected into a volume 
and published in Boston; and at length they have appeared in a simist 
shape in London. We have heard of individuals, who have read “ Sartor 
Resartus,” (the * Tailor Patched,” is the version of the title given by the 
North American Review,) but it has never been our lot to encounter per 
sonally such a phenomenon. At first we supposed that beneath the obscure 
involved, and miserably affected style of the author, some profound truths 
or irresistible satires were hidden, but on getting at the kernel, we fine t 
It may be said of Mr. Car 
His * Life of Schiller, 
which was, we believe, one of his earliest works, 1s marred 
absurdities of style, which we see in his later productions 
quent thoughts, conveyed in pure intellig 


quite as bad as the husk in which it is wrapped. 





lyle, that too much Germanism has made him mad. 





by none of 
It abounds 


ble English 





brilliant and 

as Mr. Carlyle advanced in German literature, he seems to have become [4s 
Not cont 
drinking from the pure well of Schiller and Goethe, he has muddle 


cinated with its heresies both of style and of philosophy 





brains with copious draughts from the turbid puddles of Kant and Jean Pau 
Richter—and he now imitates the worst contortions of those writers wih 
out showing hardly a gleam of their inspiration. Nay, so far does he appes' 
to be infatuated with their abominations that he apes the “ very tricks © 
their printers’ devils.” He carries his borrowed affectations of style, eves 
into his “ history,” as he presumptuously calls it, of the French Rev 
The following paragraph is taken from the first page at which we ope 
the second volume of this notable work 


ution 


“ And how your national assembly, like a ship water-logged, helmless 
hes tumbling ; the galleries, of shrill women, of federes with sabres, beve* 
ing down on it, not unfrightful ;—and waits where the waves of chance m1 
please to strand it; suspicious, nay on the left-side, conscious, what * 

marine explosion is meanwhile a-charging. Petition for King’s Forfe:ture 
rises often there: Petition from Paris Section, from Provincial Patre' 
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—_—_ 
pai of these ' On the third of August, Mayor Petion and the Mun:- 
cipality come petitioning for forfeiture ; they openly, in their tri-color Mu- 
picipal scarfs” — etc. etc, 
.< of Gibbon and of Hume! what think ye of this for an historical 
syle How such nonsense ever got into vogue in this country, we are at 
4 joss to imagine. We suspect thatit was partly through the agency of that 
nceited old lady, Miss Martineau. We remember her attempting to dose 
on evening assembly of gentiemen and ladies with Carlyle on one occasion ; 
gt her hearers preterred the Homepathick system in this instance, and ac- 
knowledged the etlicacy of infinitesimal quantities by a rapid retreat. In 
London, Carlyle ts hardly known out of the Martineau chque, except a 
preposterous humbug ; but in this country his “ Sartor Resartus,” his 
© French Revolution,” and his ** Miscellaneous Writings” have been issued 
»q style of elegance rarely bestowed on native productions, A vigorous 
aad sensivle writer in the ston Daily Advertiser, ina notice of an address 
jeuvered before the divinity students of Cambridge, by Mr. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, (Carlyle’s American accoucheur,) makes some just observ: 
pon the heresies of the “ new school in literature and a nae 
e@ pre- 





Shade 

















‘ . . 
these * hyper-Germanized” sciolists are attempting to establish. 


cent a few extracts: 

“The characteristicks of this school are, the most extraordinary assump- 
son, united with ¢ at ignorance and incapacity for reasoning There ts, 
‘ a general tendency among its disciples to disavow learning and rea- 














indeed 
soning, as sources of their higher knowledge. The mind must be its own 
unassisted teacher. it discerns transcendental truths by immediate vision ; 


dressing 





and these truths can no more be communicated to another by 
us understanding, than the power of clarrvoyance can be given to one not 
magneuzed. They announce themselves as the prophets and priests of a 
pew future, 10 whuch all is to be changed, all old opinions done away and 
" present forms of society abolished. But, by what process this joyful 
revolution is to be effected, we are not told; nor how human happiness and 
» js to be saved from the universal wreck and regenerated in their 
There are great truths with which they are labour 





wirt 
Medea’s cauldron. 








0 +h 
such minds they seem nonsense, oracles as obscure as those of Delphi. 

“The rejection of reasoning is accompanied with an equal contempt for 
sood taste. All modesty is laid aside. The writer of an article for an ob- 
ure periodical, or a religious newspaper, assumes a tone as if he were one 
‘ the chosen enlighteners of a dark age. He continually obtrudes himself 
upon his reader and announces his own convictions, as if, trom their having 
that character, they were necessarily indisputable. He floats about magm- 
éceatly on bladders, which, he would have it believed, are swelling with 

jess. Common thoughts, sometimes true, oftener false, and * neutral 
nonsense, neither false nor true,’ are exaggerated, and twisted out of 
shape, and forced into strange Connexions, to make them look like some 
grand and new conception. To produce a more striking effect, our com- 
mon jangua is abused ; antick tricks are played with it; inversions, ex 
camations, anomalous combinations of words, unmeaning, bat coarse and 
violent metaphors, abound ; and, withal, a strong infusion of German bar 
hanisms. Such is the style of Carlyle, a writer of some talent—for his 
great deficiency Is not in this respect—it is in good sense, good taste an 
soundness of principle—but a writer, who, through his talents, such as they 
are, throagh that sort of buffoonery and affectation of manner which throws 
the reader off his guard, through the indisputable novelty of his way of 
writing, an ithrouch a somewhat too prevalent taste among us for an over- 
excited and conru/stonary style, which we mistake for eloquence, has ob- 
tained adegree of fame in this country, very disproportioned to what he 
emovs at hor out of the Westminster Review. Carlyle, however, as 
an original, might be tolerated, if one could forget his admirers and his 
imitators.” 

« Southern Literary Messenger."—The October number of this periodical is 
crowded, as usual, with admirable original papers. Under the head of 
“Biographical Sketches of Living American Poets and Novelists,” we tind 
anotice of the works of a gentleman for whom we have an especial regard 
As the old soldier says in the Invincibles, “It is really gratifying to find 
one’s-self properly appreciated—hem!" We shall notice excellent 
magazine more at length hereafter 
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this 


© The Knickerbocker.”—If we have but seldom spoken of this deservedly 
popular magazine, it has been because it did not require our praise, having 
acquired a distinctive reputation, which time enly enhances and heightens. 
We accord fully with the editor of the New-York American, who pronou.ces 
t*certainly a capital periodical, edited with untiring industry and varied 
talent: its contents are sutted to all tastes, that are at all cultivated and 
refined; and * from grave to gay, from lively to severe,’ each mav choose 
for himself.” The nuraber for October was published with promptitude, and 
is, perhaps, as a whole, more varied and distinguished than anv of its prede- 
cessors. Anarticle from J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq.,1n relation to the pri- 
vate life and character of Sir Walter Scott, the literary career of Lockhart, 
and the establishment and course of the London Quarterly Review, will at- 
tract much attention in this country, and doubtiess cause a fluttering in 
wland, and probably be the foundatien of an article in the Quarterly 
tever else may be said of it, it is undeniably written with signal ability 
The extracts from the delightful ** Journal of the late Mrs. Sophia M. Phillips,” 
f West Point, are continued ; there are two extremely interesting articles, 
containing a description, by an eve-witness, of the execution of Fieschi and 
his accomplices, and of a magnificent féte given bythe French prime-minis- 
ver, at Paris; * The Kushow Property” holds its qualities of mingled satire 
and pleasant humour, to the very last ; and another story, by the same au- 
thor, partakes largely of all its agreeable characteristicks. ** Eastern Lands” 
salanghable sketch, and the “ Defence of Old Women, by an Old Maid,” 
capital. The poetry is plentiful and good; the Literary Notices are va- 
nous, copious and discriminating ; ynd the editors’ department, or “table,” 
presents an unusual assortment of agreeable light dishes. We cannot bet- 
tersum up the merits of the Knickerbocker, than in the language of the 
Albany Argus :—** It more than sustains the promise of increasing value and 
nterest, given under the addtional outlay of exertion and means, on the part 
of the editors, with whom the present volume commenced. As a literary 
and miscellaneous magazine, of lizht reading, it may well challenge suc- 
ressful competition in this country It is rich, racy and varied, exhibiting 
ndustry, taste and talent at the heim, equai to all it undertakes.” 











“A sertes of miscellaneous melodies, with symphonies and accompaniments. 
written and composed by P. F. White. Cocks and Co., Prince-street, Hanover- 
suare.”"—The author of these delicious melodies is now inthe United States 
He isa man of gentus and a great acquisition to our hiterary circle. He 

mes among us recommended by Thomas Moore to Washington Irving 

wis asuficient passport to ail persons of refinement throughout the 
United States. We quote what follows from the London Court Journal 





“This little collection forms a delightful contrast fo the mass of trash 
which is daily put forth under the denomination of new songs. Of both mu- 
sick and poetry we can fairly speak in terms of the highest commendation, 
ind they possess the greater merit, inasmuch as thev are the production 
f avery young bard. Severa! of the melodes are exquisitely beautiful, 
muning grace and elegance with originality. The accompanments, too, 
we very ably and tastefully written. We are happy to observe, that the 
resent collection is numbered Part L., which leads us to hope that it is the 
vention of the author to continue the publication. The part now before us 

Hains SIX songs, with pianoforte accompaniments Ome has likewise an 
iccompaniment for the guitar, for which instrument the composition is pe- 
cullarty well adapted. It is set to the following words 


When vouth's brigh davs are o'er, 
And hope’s young fancres fled, 
And boyheod’s dreams no more 
Their halo round me shed ; 
When smiles that led me on, 
Through pleasure and through pain; 
When all those joys are gone, 
Hlow can } love again?” 








“ Recollections of Caulincourt, Duke of Vicenza.” —A work in two volumes, 
m the press of Messrs. Carey, Lea and Blanchard, consisting chiefly of 
recollections of Napoleon Bonaparte. The anecdotes are amusing enough, 
it their authenticity is quite questionable. The compiler of these recol- 
*cllons describes a singular scene alleged to have taken place after Napo- 
eon had signed his abdication. It ts intended to convey the idea that Na- 
Polton, ma state of dreadful despondency, attempted suicide by taking po- 
son, and that it was only through the intervention of Caulincourt, who forced 
Memetick down his thr that fatal consequences were averted. The 
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Work 

















“The Sunbeam.”"—We are in the regular receipt of this popular London 
Periodical. The Siamese twins do not resemble each other more than the 
Sanbeam and the New-York Mirror. It is realiva compliment to find our- 
se ves reprinted so extensively, and in so elegant a manner, on the other 
Side of the water. We, of course, wish al! possible suecess to our fasri- 
hating contemporary. 





‘from Alengon, Briancgon, and the traders atthe fairof Beaucaire.’ 


t they are unutterable in words to be understood by common minds. To | 


e from this anecdote the Munchausen character of the | 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
|, We are indebted to “ J. M.E.” for his musical contribution. 
lished @s soon as we con have it suitably arranged for the mranoforte. Me 
contributions are on hand, which shall appear im the order of ther reception 
We gerve fair warntng to all contributors to the Mirror, that they must not er- 
pect an immediate answer to their applications. Recewring, es we do daly, 
tanumerable communications from every quarter of the unron, tf 09 next fo um 
possible for us to bestow upon one half of them that notice which they merit 
Our readers might justly complain of the wnordinate length of our ** Notices to 
Correspondents,” tf we even undertook to record the signatures to all the pieces, 
which are weekly sent to the Mirror for insertion. It as with regret we are 
obliged to lay aside contributions in every respect creditable to their euthors, 
and reflecting honour wpon Americon periodical literature. **R. DS. T." has 
been returned to the post-office as directed. We must decline * X.." * P.Y..” 
“G.W.,” “* Vivian,” end* Leontine.” Our cerrespondent ** H.,” whe tells 
Avs story in not ungraceful stanzas, wm this week's Mirror, must let us Acer 
fromhim again. One word in reply to the numerous applications for exchanges 
Our exchange list 1s already increased to an unmanageabi+ extent. It 1s wholly 
tnconsistent with our interest to add to tt With the most courteous feelings 
toward those editors who honour us with the request, we must refuse to tran- 
scend the already too extended bounds we hare fired to our exchange list. 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


It shall be pud- 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1838. 


iP We have recently written to a number of subscribers 
in arrears for the Mirror. To most of these letters we have 
received prompt and courteous replies, for which we tender 
our cordial thanks. Some of our epistles, however, we are 
sorry to add, still remain unanswered. What are we to do 
in these cases? Wedo not like to put our friends to the 
expense of extra postage, and yet, as Placide says in the 
Rent-day, * business is business.” Will the parties alluded 
| to be so kind as to save us the trouble of another letter, and 
themselves the annoyance that must necessarily be the con- 
sequence of their silence? 





Norton and her assailants. —The last number of the British 


Mrs 


and Foreign Quarterly Review contains an article in which the 
writer has indulged in many glaring misrepresentations respecting 


Mrs. Norton 


press, ina manner which must make her unmanly traducers wince 


That lady has replied, through the medium. of the 
like a culprit under the scourge. Her letter ts justly characterized 
as containing no unnecessary grandiloquence of expression, no re- 
dundancy of phrase, no supetilueus sentiment, no pocket-handker- 
chief appeals to the merely morbidly sympathising—but it is a round, 





unvarnished assertion of innocence, a plain exposure of the wilful- 


ness of the falsehoods by which she has been assailed—powerful in 


its fulness of heart, and charming from the absence tn it of all at- 


tempts at fricking us into an unjust sympathy with her. The letter 


closes with the following spirited retort upon her calumniator 


* You have said that I ‘courted publicity.” It is attacks of the nature you 
have made on me which force that publicity, It would, ubt, seit the 
author of that article, and other known or unknown foes, that I should al 
ways preserve si what will be said of me. * Do not court 
licitv ’ that ts. * let the publicity be all on one side ; let us assert what we 
choose ; let us invent what we can, let us pour out what venom and scur- 
rility we please on vour name ; and do not venture to deny the falsehood or 
reply to the attack: itis not fit the truth should be known, and if we can 
bully you into silence we will.’ It is one of the many falsehoods in that 
long abusive article, that I have courted publicity, or sought any sympathy 
but that of my family and friends; and the proof that, to this hour, no ex- 
planation of the very strange events which have cursed my name with paim- 
ful notoriety has been given te the worid. I did not ‘court’ the gross and 
publick slander by which four or five unworthy plotters hoped to obtaim a 
temporary political tnumph. [did not ‘court’ the advertisement which day 
by day went forthin the publick papers ; nor the abuse and ribaldry which, 
by means of law reports and comments upon law reports, has clung to my 
name wherever Er I did not * court’ the vehe 
ment and tedious article in your Rerrew, the abuse of its writer, or the as- 
sertions which it contains ; but siace these things have fallen upon me, I 
will at least so far * court’ publicity on the other hand, as to deny assertions 
which, were they true, would disgrace me.” 


no « 


ence, let pub 





ish newspapers are sent 


An American Poetess in London.—Our readers cannot but have 
been charmed with some beautiful original pieces in verse by Mrs 
Frances S. Osgood, which have recently appeared in the Mirror 
This lady is an American, a native of Boston, and the wife of a 
We learn 


that an edition of her poems is about to be published in the “ Great 


young portrait-painter of great promise, how In London 


Metropolis,” under the auspices of the Rev. Mr. Caunter, and that 
a long list of distinguished names may be found among the foreign 
We trust that there may be no deficiency 
Orders left at the 
bookstore of Messrs. Wiley and Putnam, in Broadway, will be at- 


subscribers to her work 
in the list of the names of her own countrymen 


tended to with promptitude 


Songs by Boz —The original melodies on another page of to-day's 
paper, from the pen of Mr. Dickens, have never before been pub- 
They were presented to us by Miss Ellen Tree, and are 
We 


have seen a letter from Charles Dickens, the distinguished author 


lished 
from a manuscript play now in her possession, written by Boz 


of the “ Pickwick Papers,” in which he expresses his intention of 
We 


know of no contemporary writer toward whom a more generous wel- 


making an early visit to New-York in the Great Western 


come would be extended. 


} Mr. Henry Russell.—This fine vocalist and distinguished com- 
poser has announced his intention of visiting the far West. He will 
We promise our friends in 





be appreciate d in that glorious region 
the valley of the Ohio and Mississippi an intellectual treat of no 
ordinary character. We commend him to the especial consideration 


of our old friend Prentice, of the Louisville Journal 


Theatres.—The managers are making preparations for a brilliant 
season. With Madame Vestris and Matthews at the Park, and Miss 
Shirreff, Wilson, and the corps de ballet, at the } 

| tractions are almost too great to be resisted by this play-going 





ational, the at- 


community. 


Asphaltum parement.—A portion of the sidewalk in Broadway, 


} 
Hl between Barclay-street and Park- Place, bas been laid with asphaltum., — 


A startling theory.—At the last meeting of the “ Mudfog Asso 


ciation for the promotion of everything,” a most ingenious theory 


whe Joni i f 
was broached by Professor Pumpkinskall. We find it stated among 
the proceedings as reported by Boz: 

“ Professor Pumpkinskul!l wished to take that opportunity of calling the 
attention of the section to a most important and serious port The author 
of the treatise just read had alluded to the prevalent taste for bears'-grease 
as a means of promoting the growth of hair, which undoubtedly was diffused 
to a very great and (as it appearet to him) very alarming extent gen- 





tleman attending that section could fail to be aware of the fact that the 
youth of the present ace evinced, by their behaviour in the streets, and at 
all places of publick resort, a considerable lack of that gallantry an entle- 
manly tee gz. Which, In more tenerant times, had been thought coming. 
He wished to know whether it were possible that a constant outward ap 

ation of bears'’-grease v the voung gentiemen about town, had mper- 


ceptibly infused into these unhappy persons something of the nature and 





quality of the bear’ He shuddered as he threw out the remark ; but if thie 
theory, or inquiry, should prove to be well founded, it would at ance explain 
a creat deal of unpleasant eccentricity of behaviour, which, without some 
such discovery, was wholly unaccountable The president highty compl 
mented the learned gentleman on his most valuable succes , Which pro- 
duced the greatest effect upon the assen lv and re irked that va 
week previous he had seen some yvoung gentlemen at a theatre eve s bom 
of ladies with a fierce intensity, which nothing t th luence some 
brutish appetite could posstbly explain It was cre Ito reflect that « 





youth were so rapidly verging into a ceneration of 


“It is a singular fact, but nevertheless eminently true, that, of all 
* 


es of an unacted play 
the House of 
anent Dramatick Affairs, that the plays which, by the 
unanimous consent of the green-room, had been esteemed to be all 
that they ought to be, were, on the first night of representation, 
almost uniformly condemned." —Sunheam 


pay actors in gene ral are the worst yu 
t was given in evidence, before the committee of 
Commons 


We remember, on the first announcement of “ Pau! Pry” at the 
Park theatre, 


house after rehearsal 


meeting with Hilson just as he was coming out of the 
* Well,” 
Paul Pry !""—* Poor stuff,” said Hilson 
™_.** Not at all 
of ut." —* What sort of a part has 


said we, ‘what sort of a piece is 
“Tt won't do.”"—* How do 


you like your own part it’s very heavy: | wonder 


how Liston made anvihing out 


Jarnes '’’—* Not good "—** What will Mra. Wheatlev do with Mra 
Subtle?” —* Nothing—the piece is bad!" Who would have thought 
after this, that this same play was performed at the Park by these 





same performers—Barnes as Colonel Hardy, Hilson as Paul Pry, and 
Mrs. Wheatley as Mrs. Subtle, upwards of two hundred nights, and 
that it was decidedly the most popular play ever produced at that 


theatre ! 


m bear 
ur ce 


* Sleep, Richard of the 


Sieep on, nor from y ements start.” 

So sang the first of American poets in one of the most spirited of 

** Alnwick Castle.” 

to have been strangely disregarded, if we may believe the following 
! “Dor 


statement, which is now gomg the rounds of the m Wspapers 


ballads The mvocation of the minstrel appears 


r near the high altar of the cathe- 
1 Coeur de ] 


The statue of the monarch was but slichtly mutilated, and a leaden 


mag the month or July last, m dig ri 








dral of Rowen, the tomb of Rich on was lad open, 


box was found, which it 1s supposed formerly enclosed his heart.’ 


Dramatick intelligenee.—A new comedy from the pen ef Sher- 
dan Knowles may soon be expected It was to be produced at the 
Haymarket theatre, in London, in the course of the present month 
We also learn from our English papers that a new tragedy by Leigh 
Hunt, is shortly to be brought before the publick under the aus; 


of Mr. Macready 


the best theatrical criticks of the day ; and if he will only practice 


ces 


Leigh Hont has long been celebrated as one of 


one half of what he has so eloquently preached, we may look for a 


dramatick production of extraordinary power 


Lax khart's misrepresentations —The trustees and family of the 
late Mr. James Ballantyne, of Edinburgh, have | ublished a pamphlet 


{r 


of Sir Walter Scott, respeeting the Messrs. Ballan 





in refutation of * The misstatements and calummies contained yn 


Lockhart's lif 


tynes, These gentlemen were Walter Seott's frends from boy- 


hood, and his partners in printing and publishing. We shall probably 


soon have a rejoinder from Mr. Lockhart in answer to this attack 
upon his veracity 
Vr. Horncastle. —We are glad to pereeive that the services of 


this performer are to be retained at the National theatre another sea 
son. He will be an invaluable member of the operatick corps, as he 
] As au 


ble vocalist and a good actor 
and his performances are always characterzed 


Is an agreea entiick musician 
he has few equals . 
by good taste and good sense We are indebted to this gentleman 
for a beautiful melody, which we shall present to the readers of the 


Mirror in a week or two 
Lakenesses of Victorva, Marshal Seult and Wellington 
London Sun, printed in gold, and contaming a beautiful mee 
firve 


on, may be obtamed at Hale's news- 


The 
islhon 
medalhon 


portra t of Victoria; also London papers Containing 


likenesses of Soult and Welling 





room in Wall-street. He is the sole agent in this country for the 


sale of these exquisite works of art, and as the types have been dis- 


tributed, but few more copes can be obtained 


The Onrental 
* There are to be two Onental Annuals this year, and one of them a 
The 
Rev. Mr. Caunter, and it 1s called, I beleve, * Caunter and Daniel's 
Onental Annual” 


Aanual.—A frend writing from London, says :— 


humbug only true and legitu one is that edited by the 





As there ts an upstart mval in the field, tt may 
be injurions to the reputation of Mr. Caunter’s work, if this fact is 


not generally known ” 


Sale of manuscripts. —At a recent sale of manusc ripts at Vienna 
a letter by Luther went for three hundred florins; 
Sch 


a mannseript by 





er, for sixty florins ; aletter by Erasmus, twenty-five; a letter 


J. Rousec 
letter by Frederick the third, eleven; a letter by Goethe, nine. an 





by Mozart, twenty-five; a letter by J thirty-two; a 





autograph signature of Napoleon, fifteen florins 
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HOW OFT HAS THE BANSHEE CRIED. 


THE WORDS BY THOMAS MOORE—THE MUSICK ARRANGED BY SIR JOHN STEVENSON. 


SLOW AND WITH SOLEMNITY. 


How oft has the Ban-shee cried, How oft 


Rest to each faith-ful eth! Long may the 
eye that weep- 


Dark falls the 
Lost jo 
But 
Wept o’er t 


2d—We're fall’n upon gloomy days, | 
Star after star decays, 
Ev'ry bright name that shed | 
Light o’er the land is fled. 


or hope, that ne’er returneth ; | 
rightly flows the tear 


death un-tied Bright links that glo-ry wove, Sweet bonds en-twined 


fair and brave Sigh o’er the he-ro’s grave ! 


o 
=_ 
i. 


w 


tear of him who mourneth 


e hero’s bier! 


| 3€—Oh! quench'd are our beacon-lights, | 
Thou, of the hundred fights! 

Thou, on whose burning tongue 
Truth, peace, and freedom hung! 


Peace to each man-ly soul that sleep-eth! 
by leve; 




















Both mute—but, long as valour shineth, 
Or mercy’s soul at war repineth, 

So long shall Evin’s pride 

Tell how they lived and died! 





————— = 


Literary Odvs and Ends. 


THE LOVER'S LAMENT 
Original. 


On! sing me a song of the days that are gone, 
Of the warriour-knight and his lady-love. 
When the troubadour’s lay caught the warmth of its tone 
From the light that is shed in warm souls from above. 
When the warriour’s dart 
Was but wielded to save, 
And the maiden’s heart 
Was the meed of the brave. 


Oh! sing the song, lady—let musick recall 
All the rich old-time days of love and romance ; 
When the minstrels were heard in the bold baron's hall, 
And the knightly and fair joined in feast and in dance 
And the poet's sweet strain 
Shed a halo ‘round beauty, 
Made brighter the chain 


That link’d love and duty. 


Then sing the song, lady—thy voice hath a tone 
That thrills to the heart with the sweetness of heaven— 
And sad should the strain be of days that are gone, 
All trembling and soft as the last rays of oven 
For no more, never more, 
Shall truth, love and duty 
Be blest as of yore 
With the bright smile of beauty 


A PROPOSED REGENERATION OF CHIVALRY.—The earl of Fglintoun, | 


a young nobleman skilled in every martial and courtly accomplish- 
ment of ancient as of modern days, intends, it is said, to hold a 
solemn tournament in the course of next spring, at his castle of 
Eglintoun, in Ayrshire, where every aid that knowledge and taste 
can give, will be afforded, to celebrate the event with the magni- 
ficence suitable to such an oceasion. The lists are to be constructed 
on a very extensive scale—calculated for the accommodation of not 
less than ten thousand spectators—and when the rich varieties of 
costume of hundreds of fair ladies—the splendid armour and ac- 
coutrements of a hundred and fifty knights, their banners and tro- 
phies, and warlike decorations —shall fill the arena, Europe will 
not have witnessed so gorgeous a display since the days of the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold; the armour and costume of which period 
have been selected, as the most picturesque and appropriate for the 
occasion. 

A DETERMINED PUNSTER.—Some one attributing the wants of 
Ireland to absenteeism, a resolute punster declared, that * the 


misery of the Irish arose not from absent fca-ism, but from absent | 


dinner-ism 


THE DANGERS OF GENERALIZING.—* The traveller must not 


| generalize on the spot, however true may be his apprehension—how- 
ever firm his grasp, of one or more facts. A raw English traveller 
in China was entertained by a host who was intoxicated, and a 
hostess who was red-haired; he immediately made a note of the fact 


that all men in China were drunkards, and all the women red-haired. 
A raw Chinese traveller in England was landed by a Thames water- | 


man who had a wooden leg. The stranger saw that the wooden leg 
was used to stand in the water with, while the other was high and 
dry. The apparent economy of the fact struck the Chinese ; he saw 
in it strong evidence of design, and wrote home that in England one- 
legged men are kept for watermen, to the saving of all injury to 
health, shoe, and stocking, from standing in the river. ‘These anec- 
dotes exhibit but a slight exaggeration of the generalizing tendencies 
of many modern travellers. ‘They are not so much worse than some 
recent tourists’ tales, as they are better than the old narratives of 
‘men whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders.’ ” 
Newspaper IN PERSIA.—We learn, through Vienna, that a jour- 

nal, established on the first of January, now appears twice a-week 
at Teheran, the first publication of the kind ever undertaken in 
Persia. It is lithographed on two pages of a large sheet of thick 

|, paper, the first and last page both blank. At the top of the two 
printed pages are the arms of Persia, a lion rampant, bearing the 
sun on his head, resting one paw on a globe and holding in the other 
a drawn sword, with the motto, “ The lion of God is all-powerful.” 
One page is dedicated to the official news of Persia, but is rarely 
filled. The other contains general news, chiefly consisting of unim 

| portant anecdotes. At the bottom is inscribed, “ Printed at Teheran, 
in the house of Califat, for the instruction of the world.” 


AN OLD PROVERB EXPLAINED. 


“A fool does never change his mind,"— 
And who can think it strange ' 
The reason's clear—for fools, my friends, 
Have not a mind to change 


Beavtirc. comparison.— Ovid finely compares a broken fortune 


to a falling column; the lower it sinks, the greater weight it is , 


obliged to sustain. Thus, when man’s circumstances are such, that 
he had no occasion to borrow, he finds numbers willing to lend 
him; but should his wants be such that he sues for a trifle, it is two 
to one whether he may be trusted with the smallest sum. 

Focey atmosruers.—‘‘ Smoking in Holland,” says the Boston 
Post, “is so common, that, when a party meetin a room and any 


one present is wanted, the waiter goes round with a pair of bellows | 


and blows the smoke from before each face, that he may distinguish 
| the individual called for.” 

Evertastine so.es.—A shoemaker of the Faubourg St. Jacques, 

Paris, is stated to have made the discovery that the soles of boots 


| 
\| everlasting ? 


' to have lately occurred at Baden. 


and shoes steeped in boiling bitumen are rendered waterproof and , 


A PRUDENT SERVANT.—The following singular circumstance is said 
A young Austrian count having 
had uncommon good luck at roulette, brought home and carefully 
locked up thirty thousand florins, (about sixty-five thousand francs 
When he rose in the morning, not only his gold was gone, but, to 
his astonishment, his old faithful servant, Fritz, was missing also 
In about a week's time, to his surprise, Fritz made his appearance 
** And where do you come from?” said the count.—‘ From Vienna. 
“What have you been there for, and what’s become of my money” 
“Why, sir, I thought you would play again, and lose your money 
so I took it home, and here's your father’s receipt for it.” 

INNATE apretites —Sir George McKenzie, in his Phrenologica! 
Essays, mentions the following curious facts, witnessed by Sir James 
Hall. He had been engaged in making some experiments on hateb- 
ing eggs by artificial heat, and on one occasion observed in one o! 


his boxes, a chicken in the act of breaking from his confinement. 


It happened that just as the creature was getting out of his shell. a 
spider began to run along the box, when the chicken darted for- 
ward, seized and swallowed it. 

A TRUE GENTLEMAN.—* Massah Dash,” says cuffee, * he be one 
real gemmen: he gib me half a dollar for brush his boots, thr 
quarter dollar to hold his hoss, and whole dollar for callin’ him 
gemman ; and he be real gemmen and no mistake.”’ 

Pvsrick BENeFAcTORS.—Every one can and should do something 
for the publick, if it be only to kick a piece of orange-peel into th 
road from the foot-pavemant 

Know.eper.—There is no simple interest in knowledge. What 
ever funds you have in that bank, go on increasing by interest—t 
the bank fails 

Concnprum.—Why is death by drinking gin, the same thing 4 
death by jumping into Mount Vesuvius ?—Because it’s being killec 
by “the cratur.” 

Learnine To pie.—* From whence the phrase—/earn to die! 
said a voung lady, * I perceive that people succeed very well ( 
first time.” 


LINES TO MARY ANN ON PRESENTING HER WITH A WHITE ROSE 


If this fair rose offend thy sight, 
Placed on thy bosom bare, 

*T will blush to find itself less white, 
And turn a red one there 


But if thy ruby lip it spy, 
And kiss it thou shouldst deign, 
With envy pale ‘twill lose its dye, 
And white ‘twill turn again 


— 
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